











THE OLDEN TIME, 


VOL. I. OCTOBER, 1546. NO. 20. 


NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT 


OF THE COUNTRY ALONG THE MONONGAHELA, ALLEGHENY AND UPPER 
OHIO RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 


Tue peace of 1763 and the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768 were impor- 


tant and interesting events in tke history of this country. The former, by | 
/ removing far from the settlers on the Ohio all dread of the French, left them 
more free and more disposed to examine and discuss the measures and po- | 


licy of the mother country. While the latter, by extinguishing the Indian 


title to all the country between the Ohio and the mountains, and thus has- | 


tening its settlement, no doubt precipitated the crisis of a controversy which 
had, for many years, been brewing between Pennsylvania and Virginia about 


their boundary line. Even before the treaty of Fort Stanwix, neither the 


fear of Indian hostilities, nor the most penal laws, nor the exertion of mili- 


| We may, therefore, readily conclude that after that treaty, when the penal laws 
| were all repealed or ceased to operate, and when immigration was invited 
| by both the States claiming that territory, the influx of settlers would be 
| greatly increased. ‘These settlers came from eastern Pennsylvania, from 


Virginia, and from other states. As the population increased, and the coun- 


try became better known, the importance of Pittsburgh was more highly 


| estimated. Each state was anxious to possess it, the settlers from the dif- 


| 


| ferent states would naturally favor the claim of their native soil, and thus an 


angry controversy arose, which advanced to the verge of a civil war about 
55 


_ tary force, could prevent the intrusion of both Pennsylvanians and Virginians | 
_ into the Indian territory along the Youghiogany and Monongahela rivers. 
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| which separated the colonies from the mother country. 
| ‘This controversy, which first manifested itself in 1752, was not brought 


gically, giving all the incidents of any one year together, and thus keep the 





him the account of all the other events occuring here up to that time. 


For reasons which it is unnecessary to mention we have concluded to 


tended through a quarter of a century, but in looking over it we have 


the very purpose of the Olden Time. We have, therefore, concluded to 


the correspondence and other documents as notes. 


owe an apology. But so many have never seen a concise and connected 


LECTURE. 

“In the year 1606, James the First granted to the London and Plymouth 
- Companies the privilege of making two settlements on any part of the coast of 
|| the whole of which country was called Virginia. Under this grant, the 
' tled, under the terms of the grant, to territory one hundred miles square. 


| Considering this extent of territory too contracted for their purposes, 
the Company applied for a further enlargement of their grant, and in 1609, 


| America ealled Virginia, from the Point of land called Point Comfort, all 


| land throughout, from sea to sea, west and northwest.” 








the very time when both States were entering into that great Revolution | 


accounts all duly posted up, so that when we arrive at the date of the com- | 
promise of the boundary question, August, 1779, the reader will have before | 


adopt the former course. Some years ago we published a lecture on this | 
controversy ; it was, of course, a brief narrative of transactions which ex- | 


_ an additional grant was made to them in the following terms: * All those | 
lands, countries and territories, situate, lying and being in that part of | 


| along the sea-coast to the northward two hundred miles, and from the said | 
| Point Comfort, to the southward, two hundred miles, and all that space and | 
| circuit of land lying from the sea-coast of the precinct aforesaid, up into the | 





| 


to a cluse until 1779. We have felt considerable difficulty and embarrass- | 
ment as to the best mode of treating this subject. One plan which sug- | 
gested itself to our mind was, to devote a sufficient portion of one or more | 
numbers exclusively to that matter, so as to finish it consecutively. ‘The | 
other was to pursue the controversy and all other incidents here chronolo- | 


found no material error, Some correspondence and other documents which | 
could only be briefly noticed in an evening lecture were necessarily omitted ; | 
while the collection and preserving all such documents of a local bearing is | 


republish that lecture with some slight changes and omissions, and append | 


To those of our readers who may have read the lecture, we may perhaps | 


narrative of that controversy, that we cannot feel justified in overlooking it. | 


_ America, between the thirty-fourth and forty-fifth degrees of North latitude, | 


| former Company made a settlement at Jamestown, and thus became enti- | 























“In 1623, a Writ of Quo Wi arranto was ieoned oghient the Company 
from the Court of King’s Bench, which was decided against it the next 
year. By this decision, the Company was dissolved, and the land within 
| the limits of the grant. with the exception of such tracts as had been grant- 
ed to settlers, reverted to the Crown. Against this decision the Company 
seems never to have made any objection. 

“In 1632, Charles the First granted to Lord Baltimore, the present terri- 
tory of Maryland, which greatly encroached upon the bounds of the grant 
to the London Company ; yet against this grant neither the Company nor 





this place, as showing the submission of those interested, and as proving 
that the decision on the Quo Warranto was acquiesced in as legal. 

“1681, the grant was made to William Penn, of * All that tract or part 
of land in America, with all the islands therein contained, as the same is 
bounded on the east by Delaware river, from twelve miles northward of 
New Castletown, unto the three and fortieth degree of northev. latitude, if 
| the said river doth extend so far northwards ; but if the said river shall not 
_ extend so far northwards, then by the said river so far as it does extend ; 
| and from the head of the said river, the eastern bounds are to be determin- 
| ed by a meridian line to be drawn from the head of said river unto the said 
three and fortieth degree. Zhe said lands to extend westward five degrees 
! in longitude, to be computed from the said eastern bounds ; and the said 
| land to'be bounded on the north by the beginning of the three and fortieth 
| degree of northern latitude, and on the south by a circle drawn at twelve 
| miles distance from New Castle, northward and westward, unto the begin- 
| ning of the fortieth degree of northern latitude, and then by a straight line 
'| westward to the limits of longitude above mentioned.” 





| “In this description of the territory granted to Penn, there is no vague- 
| ness or uncertainty, except in one particular, and that as to the western 
| t boundary. The words are, “ Said lands to extend westward five degrees 

in longitude, to be computed for the said eastern bounds.” Now as the 


I 
| varies its longitude more than forty miles, the questions soon occurred, from 
| 

| ted? Shallthe western boundary be a meridian, or shall it be a crooked line 
|| Corresponding to the curves of the Delaware, and distant from it five de- 
grees of longitude at every corresponding point? ‘These and other ques- 
| tions would naturally occur, in interpreting these words defining the wes- 
tern boundary of Pennsylvania. 

“TI have before mentioned that the territory of Virginia, as granted to the 
London Company, with the exception of land actually granted to settlers, 
had reverted to the Crown by the judgment of the writ of Quo Warranto. 
I have also stated that in 1632, forty-eight years before the grant was made 
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the Colonial Legislature made any opposition. ‘This is only material in | 


eastern “bounds” is the Delaware river, which in its meandering course | 


i 
| 
| what point on the Deleaware shall the five degrees of longitude be compu- | 
| 
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to Penn, Maryland was granted to Lord Baltimore. In the latter grant, the 
northern boundary is a right-line drawn from that part of the Delaware 
Bay which lieth under the fortieth degree of latitude, due west to the meri- 
dian of the first fountain of the river Potomac. Here, then, is an interfer- 
ence of boundary lines between Penn and Lord Baltimore. Penn had a 
grant to the beginning of the fortieth degree of north latitude ; while Balti- 
more had a grant to pass beyond the beginning of that degree, and to ex- 
tend some indefinite distance under it. In 1769, after a long and vexatious 
controversy, the boundary was fixed at latitude 39 degs. 43’ 42” being the 
line so famous in late days, as Mason and Dixon’s line. But although the prior 
charter to Lord Baltimore prevailed over the later grant to Penn, through- 
out the entire length of the province of Maryland, there was no good reason 
why the south boundary of Pennsylvania, west of Maryland, should not 
conform to the charter, and extend south to latitude thirty-nine degrees, be- 
ing the beginning of the fortieth degree. ‘The grant to the London Compa- 
ny having been annulled, and the territory included in it having reverted to 
the Crown, there was no dispute between rival grantees, as in the case of 
Maryland ; no question about priority of grants ; but the simple point to 
be settled was this—does the charter to Penn include the territory in dis- 
pute ? 

“‘ Having thus made such preliminary remarks as were necessary to ren- 
der the controversy between Virginia and Pennsylvania easily intelligible, 
I will proceed to the account of that matter. 


“In 1752, the proprietors of Pennsylvania understanding that the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia was about to erect a Fort at the Forks of the Ohio, now 
Pittsburgh, to repel the incursions of the French, instructed their Governor, 
Hamilton, to render any assistance in his power, taking, however, an ac- 
knowledgement from Virginia, that any settlement made should not Le con- 
strued to the prejudice of the right of the Penns. Of these instructions, 
Governor Hamilton immediately gave Governor Dinwiddie notice. Near- 
ly two years later, in 1754, Governor Dinwiddie being prepared to com- 
mence building the Fort at the Forks, issued a proclamation promising to 
lay out two hundred thousand acres of land, in and near this place, to be 
divided among those who would enlist in the service against the French. 
Upon receiving a copy of this proclamation, Governor Hamilton, on the 
13th of March, 1754, wrote to Governor Dinwiddie, remincing him of his 
former intimation respecting the lands, and requesting such an acknowledg- 
ment as the proprietaries had before suggested. 


« On the 21st of March, 1754, Governor Dinwiddie replied. In his letter 
he said, “I am much misled by our Surveyors, if the Forks of the Mon- 
ongahela be within the limits of your proprietaries’ grant. I have for some 
lime written home, to have the line run—to have the boundaries properly 
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| known, &c. In the mean time, that no hinderance may be given to our in- | 
| tended expedition, it is highly reasonable, if these lands are in your propri- 
_ etor’s grant, that the settlers should pay the quit-rent to Mr. Penn, and not 
to His Majesty. And therefore, as far as ip my power lies, I agree there- 
to, after the time granted by my proclamation, to be clear of quit-rent ceases.” 

“ These proceedings (1752, ’54) were the first acts by the provincial go- 
vernment of Virginia, in which any jurisdiction was claimed over the wes- 
tern territory ; and, as is above stated, they were promptly met by Gov- 
ernor Hamilton ; so that there was not the slightest shadow of ground for 
the allegation of acquiescence, as subsequently made by Lord Dunmore. 

* Within a month after Dinwiddie’s last letter to Governor Hamilton was 
written, Monsieur Contreceeur, at the head of a large number of French and 
Indians, descended the Allegheny river from Fort Venango—captwred En- 
sign Ward, with his little band of forty men—and took formal possession of 
the country around the head of the Ohio. Subsequently, followed Wash- 
ington’s first campaign, from Fort Cumberland towards the Monongahela ; 
_and finally, his surrender to the French at Fort Necessity on the fourth day 
of July, 1754. From that date the French remained in possession of the 
country around the head of the Ohio; and all settlements, by English or 
| Americans, were prevented, until Gen. Forbes, in November, 1758, drove 
the enemy from Fort Duquesne, and took possession of the country. From 
that time until 1774, no difficulty occurred between Virginia and Penn- | 
sylvania, in relation to the boundary. ‘The lands in the neighborhood of | 
_ Pittsburgh were surveyed for the proprietaries early in 1756; magistrates 
| were appointed in the beginning of 1771, and entered upon, and continued 
in the exercise of their duties for some time, without molestation, As the 





difficulties, however, between the mother country and the colonies in- 
creased, the British government deemed it advisable to order the aban- 
donment of Fort Pitt, and the withdrawal of the troops from this place. 
The Fort being thus abandoned, one John Connolly, a man of much 


energy and talent, but without principle, came here from Virginia, about 
the end of the year 1773 or beginning of 1774, having authority from 
Lord Dunmore, Governor of that State, took possession of the Fort, call- 
ing it Fort Dunmore; and as Captain Commandant of the Militia, is- 
sued his proclamation, calling on the people to meet him, as a Militia, 
on the 25th January, 1774. For so doing, Arthur St. Clair, one of the 
magistrates of Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, issued a warrant against 
him, and had him committed to the jail at Hanna’s town, the seat of 
Justice of Westmoreland county, which embraced this place ; from which, 
however, he was soon released, by entering bail for his appearance at 
Court. 

“Information of these transactions was transmitted to the Governor, 
John Penn, by express, who, on the 31st of January, 1774, wrote a 
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letter to Lord Dunmore, urging him to refrain from appointing officers | 
at Pittsburgh, and suffer matters to remain as they were until a tempo- | 
rary boundary line could be run by Commissioners to be appointed by both 
governments. ‘This letter hasnever, to my knowledge, appeared in print ; 
the copy which I hold in my hand having been procured by me from the | 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. ‘The following portion of it 
will be found interesting, as showing the measures adopted by Mr. John | 
Penn, to ascertain whether Pittsburgh was within the chartered limits | 
of Pennsylvania. * 
«“«The Western Extent of the Province of Pennsylvania, by the Royal 
Grant, is five degrees of Longitude from the River Delaware, which is its | 
Eastern boundary. In the year 1768, an East and West line was run from 
Delaware, at the mouth of Christiana Creek, to the crossing of Dunkard | 
Creek, a branch of the Monongahela, by Messrs. Dixon and Mason, two | 
Surveyors of distinction, who were sent over from England to run the Di- | 
vision-Line between Maryland and Pennsylvania. ‘These Artists fixed the | 
Latitude and Extent of that Line with the utmost exactness and precision— i 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners on both sides.’ | 


«+ From the 233d Mile-stone on this Line, a North Line hath since been | 
carefully run and me.sured to the Ohio: and from thence up to Fort Pitt, the | 
several courses of the river have been taken with all possible care. From | 
the line of Dixon and Mason, to a known point in the South line of the ci- | 
ty of Philadelphia, the true course and distance hath been discovered by ae- | 
tual survey, as also from the point aforesaid to that part of the river Dela- 
ware which is in the same latitude as Fort Pitt ; and from these several data, 
the most exact calculations have been made by Dr. Smith, Provost of our \ 
College,—Mr. Rittenhouse, and our Surveyor General—in order to ascer- 
tain the difference of longitude between Delaware and Pittsburgh ; who all | 
agree that the latter is near six miles Eastward of the Western extent of | 
the Province.’ 

« ¢ The better to illustrate this matter, and enable your Lordship to form | 
a judgment of the accuracy with which the work has been done and the | 
calculations made, I have enclosed a map or draught of the several lines | 
above mentioned, with explanatory notes, as delivered by them to me.’” 


« The conclusion arrived at by the calculations of Messrs. Rittenhouse, 
Smith and Lukens, that Pittsburgh was “ near six miles within” the boun- 
dary claimed by John Penn, proves to be remarkably accurate, 

“ Indeed, so far as 1 ean judge by the best Maps of the State, I pre- | 
sume Penn’s curved line, parallel to the Delaware, would cross the Ohio 
river between five and six miles below this city. 





| 
* For the whole of this letter see Appendix A. 
i 
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« How strongly does this accuracy of John Penn contrast with the vague, 
rash and unfounded claim set up by Lord Dunmore, in his correspondence 
with Messrs. ‘Tilghman and Allen, as will be immediately related. 

“The Map referred to in John Penn’s letter, could not be found at 
| Harrisburgh, though diligent search was made, and though I have some 
| time since applied to a friend at Richmond, I have not succeeded in 


| obtaining a copy. 

“To the letter of John Penn, Lord Dunmore replied on the 3d of 
|| March, 1774; he contended that in 1753, 1754, Pennsylvania had ad- 
mitted the better title of Virginia to the country in dispute; declared that 
he could not defer the appointment of such other officers as may be 
/deemed necessary for the good government of this section of country, 
and insisted that Mr. St. Clair should be punished by dismissal from 
| office, unless he could prevail upon Cononolly to apply for his pardon. 


«Governor Penn, in his reply, dated March 31st, contended that the 
proprietary of Pennsylvania had not admitted the claim of Virginia to 
| be good, but had expressly denied it. He also thus states the claim of 
the proprietaries of Pennsylvania :—* The proprietaries of Pennsylvania 
do claim, as part of their province, all the lands lying west of a south 
line to be drawn from Mason and Dixon’s line, as it is commonly call- 
ed, at the western-most part of the province of Maryland, to the begin- 
ning of the fortieth degree of north latitude, to the extent of five degrees 
_ of longitude from the Delaware.” 








“The Governor also declined to remove Mr. St. Clair whom he | 


| 
pronounced to be an honest, worthy man, who had served His Majes- | 
| ty in the Regulars, with reputation.* It may be as well to mention here, | 
that this Mr. St. Clair is the same person who has long since been well | 
known as Gen. St. Clair, and who was almost equally distinguished by his | 
talents, social virtues, services and hard fortune. | 

| 


“ While this correspondence was passing between Mr. Penn and Lord 
Dunmore, Connolly had gone to Staunton and was sworn in as a Jus- | 
tice of the Peace, of Augusta county, Virginia, in which, it was alleged, 
the country around Pittsburgh was embraced. ‘Towards the later part 
of March, he returned to this place, with both civil and military authority, | 
to put the laws of Virginia in force. About the fifth of April, the Court 
assembled at Hanna’s town, the seat of Justice for Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania. Soon after, Connolly, with about one hundred and fifty 
men, all armed and with colors flying, appeared there ; placed sentinels 
at the door of the court house, who refused to admit the magistrates, unless 
with the consent of their commander. A meeting then took place between 
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* For this correspondence in full, see Appendix, note B. 
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Connolly and the magistrates, in which the former stated that he had come || 
| there in fulfilment of his promise to the Sheriff; but denied the authority | 
| of the Court, and declared that the magistrates had no right to hold a Court. 

| He added, however, that to prevent confusion, he agreed that the magis- 

| trates might act as a Court in all matters which might be submitted to them 

| by the acquiescence of the people, until he should receive instructions to the | 
| contrary. ‘To this the magistrates replied, that their authority rested on the | 
| legislative authority of Pennsylvania; that it had been regularly exercised; 
| that they would continue to exercise it in the same regular manner, and | 
| that they would do all in their power to preserve the public tranquility. | 
| 

| 

| 


They added, in conclusion, an assurance that the province of Pennsylvania 
| would use every exertion to accommodate differences, by fixing a tempo- 





“On the eighth of April, the Justices, A’neas Mackay, Devereux Smith | 
and Andrew M’Farlane, returned from the Court to Pittsburgh, where they | 
resided, and on the next day they were arrested by Connolly’s Sheriff, and | 
on refusing to give bail, were sent off under guard to Staunton, in Virginia, | 
| After traveling one day together, Mr. Mackay got permission to go by way 
of Williamsburgh to see Lord Dunmore ; and after some conversation with 
him, his Lordship wrote to the Sheriff requesting him to permit the pris- | 
oners to return home; and saying, “1 will be answerable for their appear- , 
ance, in case it be required.””, Mackay immediately proceeded to Staun- | 
ton ; and in a letter dated at that place, on the fifth of May, he informed | 
Governor Penn that he and his fellow prisoners were to set out on their 
homeward journey, forthwith. On the 19th day of April, intelligence of | 
the arrest of the Justices reached the Governor; and on the 21st, at the ! 
meeting of the Council, it was determined to send two Commissioners to | 
Virginia, to represent the government there, the iJ] consequences which may | 
ensue if an immediate stop be not put to the disorders which then existed | 
in the west, and to consult upon the most proper means for establishing | | 
peace and good order in that quarter. 

“ Tilghman and Andrew Allen were appointed, with instructions, first, 
to request the Governor of Virginia to unite with the proprietaries of Penn- 
sylvania to petition His Majesty in Council, to appoint Commissioners to | 
tun the boundary line ; the expense to be equally borne by the two Colo- 
nies ; second, to use every exertion to induce the Governor to agree to 
some femporary line ; but in no event to assent to any line which would 
give Virginia jurisdiction of the country on the east side of the Monongahela 





river. 
| 
“The Commissioners arrived at Williamsburgh on the 19th May, and | } 


on the 21st had an oral conference with the Governor; in which he ex- ! 
pressed his willingness to join in an application to the King, to appoint } 
Commissioners to settle the boundary ; but also declared, that Virginia "| 














rary boundary until the true one could be ascertained. | 
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‘| would defray no part of the expense. As t to the temporary alt, nw desired 
| the Commissioners to make their propositions in writing. 
| In compliance with this request, they, on the 23d, addressed him a 
| letter containing the following proposition:*— That a survey be taken by 
| Surveyors, to be appointed by the two Governments, with as much accu- 
| racy as may serve the present purpose, of the courses of the Delaware, 
| from the mouth of Christiana creek, or near it, where Mason and Dixon’s 
| line intersects the Delaware, so that part of said river which lies in the la- 
_ titude of Fort Pitt, and as much farther as may be needful for the present 
|| purpose. ‘That the line of Mason and Dixon be extended to the distance 
\ of five degrees of longitude from the Delaware ; and that from the end of 
| said five degrees, a line or lines, corresponding to the courses of the Dela- 
|| ware, be run to the river Ohio, as nearly as may be, at the distance of five 
| degrees from said river in every part.” And that the extension of Mason 
\ and Dixon’s line, and the line or lines corresponding to the courses of the 
| Delaware, be taken as the line of jurisdiction, until the boundary can be run 
and settled by Royal authority. 
% Lord Dunmore, in his reply, dated 24th May, contended that the wes- 
' tern boundary could not be of “ such an inconvenient and difficult to be as- 
| certained shape,” as it would be if made to correspond to the courses of the 
| Delaware. He thought it should be a meridian line, at the distance of five 
| degrees from the Delaware, in the forty-second degree of latitude, 
| «He then, after some arguments which it is unnecessary to recite, re- 
| marked, that unless the Commissioners could propose some plan that favor- 
| ed as much the sentiments of the government of Virginia as of Pennsylva- 
nia, he saw that no accommodation could be entered into previous to the 
i King’s decision. ‘The Commissioners, in their reply of the 26th, say, that 
| for the purpose of producing harmony and peace, “ we shall be willing to 
| tecede from our Charter bounds, so far as to make the river Monongahela, 
| from the line of Mason and Dixon, the western boundary of jurisdiction, 
| which would at once settle our present dispute, without the great trouble 
| and expense of running lines, or the inconvenience of keeping the jurisdic- 
| tion in suspense.” 
I “On the same day, Lord Dunmore replied in a long letter, manifesting 
| throughout a most uncourteous and rude spirit. ‘The following are the most 
! material passages, showing, as they do, that further correspondence with 
| bien was utterly useless :— 
} ‘And what were your proposals to reconcile these difficulties? Why, 
|| in your first, you propose that every thing shall be given up to Pennsylva- 
| nia; and in your second, that Virginia shall be content, without having any 
| thing given up to it: at least, [ can find nothing given up by your propo- 


i 

















} 





* For this correspondence see Appendix C. 











| sal of the Monongahela, &c. What else then can I conclude, but that no 
| real intention is meant to avoid the great and reciprocal inconveniences of a | 
doubtful boundary,” &c. Further on he says,— Your resolution, with | 
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respect to Fort Pit, (the jurisdiction over which place, I must tell you, at 


| all events, will not be relinquished by this Government, without His Ma- |, 





jesty’s orders,) puts an entire stop to further treaty. 


999 


*¢ On the 27th, the Commissioners, in a brief reply, state, that the deter. 
mination of his Lordship not to relinquish Fort Pitt, puts a period to the 


| treaty.” 


“ After a careful perusal of this correspondence, and an attentive consid- | 
eration of Lord Dunmore’s conduct in 1774 and 1775, the conclusion is | 
forced upon the mind, that he was a very weak and arbitrary man, or else 


| that the suspicion, then entertained, that he wished to promote ill will and 


hostility between Pennsylvanians and Virginians, as well as between the 
Indians and whites, was well founded, During the whole of this corres- 
pondence, this place was called Fort Pitt; the new name of Fort Dunmore 
was never mentioned. ‘The Commissioners, in their first letter, gave it the 
old name, and Dunmore did the same in his letters to them ; although he 
had before recognized the new name bestowed by Connolly.” 


“This negotiation having thus failed, Connolly continued to domineer 
with a high-hand at Fort Pitt. In a letter from AZneas Mackay to Governor 
Penn, dated June 14th, 1774, we find the following strong and emphatic 
language :—* ‘The deplorable state of affairs in this part of your govern- 
ment, is truly distressing. We are robbed, insulted and dragooned by Con- 
nolly and his militia, in this place and its environs.” 


“To form an adequate conception of the condition of the inhabitants in | 
this place, at that time, we must take into view, not only the oppressive 
conduct of Connolly, but also bear in mind that the war of the Revolution | 
was rapidly approaching, and that hostilities between the Indians and Vir 
ginians, were actually raging at that time. ‘The Indians, it is true, were 
understood to say that they would not touch the Pennsylvanians ; but still 
they must have felt much of the embarrassment arising out of the Indian 
war. So great was the anxiety and distress of the adherents of the propri-_ 
etary, that they at one time thought seriously of leaving this place, and re- | 
moving to Kittanning, which lay in another manor, Another project was, 
to raise a stockade around the town of Pittsburgh, being that part of our 
city which lies between Water and Second streets, and Market and Ferry 
streets. Neither project was carried into execution, and I merely refer to \ 
them as signs of the times, and as evidences of the state of feeling then pre | 





| 
| 


vailing here. | 
* On the 8th of September, the Earl of Dartmouth, one of the Secre- | 
taries of State, wrote a letter to Lord Dunmore, containing some items of |, 
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intelligence, in relation to this place, which are of interest as forming a part 





of the history of Fort Pitt, and of the controversy. After stating that the | 


Governor of Pennsylvania had attributed the hostility of the Indians, to the 


unprovoked attacks upon them by the Virginians, and had also alleged that | 
a party of Virginians had attacked and wounded some Indians, who, at the | 


risk of their lives, had escorted some traders to Pittsburgh, he proceeds to 


| say:—* My intelligence, through a variety of other channels, confirms 
_ these facts.” He further adds, that he is informed, that « one Connolly, | 
using your Lordship’s name, and pleading your authority, has presumed | 


to re-establish the Fort at Pittsburgh, which had been demolished by the 


_ King’s express order.”” Te then concludes by stating, that he gives this 
information so that “ the facts asserted, if not true, may be contradicted by I 
| his Lordship’s authority ; but if true, which he cannot suppose, such’ steps | 


may be taken as the King’s dignity and justice shall dictate.’’ 

“ The publication of this letter should have exonerated the British’ minis- 
try from all suspicion of countenancing the scheme attributed to Dunmore 
or Connolly, of exciting ill blood and war between the Indians and whites. 


« On the 17th of September, Lord Dunmore being at this place preparing | 


for his expedition against the Indians, issued a proclamation, dated a Fort 
Dunmore, reciting that, “ Whereas, the ancient claim laid to this country 
by the Colony of Virginia, founded upon reason, upon pre-oceupancy, and 
the general acquiescence of all persons, togther with the instructions I have 


lately received, to take this country under my administration ; and the evi- | 


dent injustice manifestly offered to His Majesty, by the immediate strides 
taken by the proprietors of Pennsylvania, in prosecution of their wild claim, 


demand an immediate remedy.”” He then calls on all His Majesty’s sub- 


jects West of Laurel Hill, to pay due respect to that proclamation, pro- 1 


Pennsylvania, at their peril; but, on the contrary, that due regard and en- 


tire obedience be paid to the laws of His Majesty’s Colony of Virginia, &c. 


“On the 12th of October, Governor Penn issued another proclamation, 
which is of too great lenzth to be inserted here. In reply, however, to that 
portion of Lord Dunmore’s proclamation, which speaks of the * general 
aequiesence of all persons” in the claim of Virginia, he mentious that, * in 
an act passed at the very last session of Parliament, for the government of 


| Quebec, the western extent of the Charter to Penn is fully recognized ; said 
province being described as being bounded by the northern and western 
bounds of Pennsylvania. Wherefore there is reason to infer, that any 


instructions to the Governor of Virginia, to take that country under his 
administration, must be founded on some misrepresentation respecting the 
western extent of Pennsylvania.” It concludes by calling on all persons 
west of Laurel Hill, to retain the settlements made under that province, and 


| hibiting the execution of any act of authority on behalf of the province of | 
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to pay due shedicons to the laws of that province ; and by charging all ma- 
gistrates to proceed as usual in the administration of justice. 
“On November 24th, Connolly sent out a warrant for a Mr, Scott to ap- 


pear and answer for a number of offences, charged to have been commit. | 
| ted while acting under authority from Pennsylvania. Mr. Scott refused to 
pay any attention to this warrant; and on the same day a number of arm- | 


ed men came to his house and carried him to Fort Burd, now Brownsville, 
where he was required either to enter into recogniance with two sureties, 
to appear at the next Court to be held at Pittsburgh for the county of Au- 
gusta, December 20th, 1774, or at any future day when the Court should 
be held there ; or else be committed to prison. Mr. Scott gave the requir- 


ed bail; but I have not been able to ascertain the final disposition of his | 
case; though, I presume, the prosecution was abandoned under the subse- | 


quent recommendation of the Delegates in Congress, from these two States, 


“ On the twenty-fourth of November, a party of armed men under com- 


mand of Connolly, went to Hanna’s town, and released two prisoners con- | 


fined in the jail under execution. 


“In January, 1775, information being given to the Executive Council, | 
that William Crawford, the President Judge of Westmoreland county, had | 


joined the Virginians in opposing the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania; the 


Council advised the Governor to supersede him in his office as Judge; | 


which was done forthwith. 


“ On the 7th of February, another party of armed men went to Hanna’s | 
| town, broke open the jail, and released three prisoners. Benjamin Harri- 
| son, a son-in-law of Crawford, commanded this party, Connolly having, , 
some days before started for Williamsburg. In April and May, three of , 





the Pennsylvania magistrates were arrested and held in custody for per- 


| forming the duties of their offices. 


“ The power of Lord Dunmore and his agent, Connolly, was, however, 


_ fast drawing to a close. On the 8th of June, the former abandoned his 


palace in Williamsburg, and took refuge on board the Fowey man-of-war, | 


where soon after he was joined by Connolly, who was then busily engaged 


| in planning an attack upon the western frontier. 


*¢ The continued collisions and disorder at Pittsburgh could not fail toat- | 


25th of July, 1775, the Delegates in Congress, including among others, 


tract the attention of all the patriotic citizens of the two States, and on the | 


‘Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and Benjamin Franklin, united in a cir- \ 


_ cular, urging the people in the disputed region, to mutual forbearance. In | 


that circular was the following language: * We recommend it to you, that 
all bodies of armed men, kept up by either party, be dismissed ; and that 
all those on either side, who are in confinement, or on bail, for taking part | 
in the contest be discharged.’ 


_- 
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| expression about “ either party,’ 
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«There were no armed men maintained by the Pennsylvanians; so that the 


’ was probably only used to avoid the ap- 


| pearance of invidiousness; and Connolly and his men had taken effectual 


measures for the release of Virginians from confinement. 
« On the 7th of August, the following resolution was adopted by the Vir- 


| ginia Provincial Convention, which had assembled at Williamsburg, on the 


first of the month : 
“ Resolved, That Captain John Neville be directed to march with his 


/ company of one hundred men, and take possession of Fort Pitt, and that 
_ said company be in the pay of the Colony from the time of their marching.” 


“The arrival of Captain Neville at Fort Pitt seems to have been entirely 
unexpected to the Pennsylvanians, and to have created considerable excite- 


|| ment. Commissioners appointed by Congress, were then here to hold a 
_ treaty with the Indians, and Mr. St. Clair in a letter to John Penn, dated 


17th September, has the following remarks: ‘The treaty is not yet open- 
ed, as the Indians are not yet come in; but there are accounts of their be- 


| ing on the way, and well disposed. We have, however, been surprised by 


|amancuvre of the people of Virginia, that may have a tendency to alter 
| disposition.’ 


«“¢ About one hundred armed men marched from Winchester, and took 


| possession of the Fort on the 11th instant, which has so much disturbed 
_ the Delegates from the Congress, that they have thoughts of moving some 
| place else to hold the treaty.” 


“« This step has already, as might be expected, served to exasperate the 


dispute between the inhabitants of the country, and entirely destroyed the 


prospect of a cessation of our grievances, from the salutary and conciliating 
advice of the Delegates in their circular letter.’ ” 


“ There is, perhaps, some difficulty in reconciling the conduct of the Vir- 
ginia Convention, in ordering Captain Neville to Fort Pitt, with the recom- 
mendation of the Virginia and Pennsylvania Delegates in Congress, that 
«all bodies of armed men in pay, of either party,” should be discharged. 
No doubt, however, this only referred to bodies of armed men, kept up by 
the Virginians or Pennsylvanians in the disputed region. Mr. St. Clair 
seems always to have been very watchful of the interests of Penusylvania 
during the controversy ; and no doubt, the surprise expressed by him was 
unaffected ; and yet there were strong reasons why Fort Pitt should. be 
promptly occupied by troops in the confidence of the Whigs of the Revolu- 
tion. The war for independence had commenced by the actions at Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill; and Connolly, a bold, able and enterprising man, 
was busy arranging some scheme of operations, in which Fort Pitt would 
be an important and controlling position. It would seem, therefore, to have 


been nothing more than an act of ordinary prudence and foresight to send | 
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here some officer, in whose firmness, fidelity ahd discretion, implicit con- 
fidence could be placed. 

“Captain Neville was then about forty-three or forty-four, about the 
same age as Washington, of whom he was an early acquaintance, and with 


ton and others, Delegates to the first Continental Congress, but was pre- 
vented from attending by sickness, 
« He had some time previous become an extensive Jand-holder in the vi- 


good feeling in the region to which he was just bringing his family. 
‘* He was a man of very frank and hearty address, of sound judgment, of 


who could have been named, and who would have undertaken the duty. 
«That he acted with great prudence and impartiality, may be inferred 
from the fact, that after the controversy, he, for some time, represented the 
disputed region in the Legislature of this State, and the fall of 1783 
he was elected a member of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsyl- 
vania. Indeed, in several accounts of the western Insurrection, in which he 
! was a prominent actor, it is stated that he was very popular up to that time, 
but had then become unpopular, because he had voted in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature against a tax on whiskey, and afterwards accepted an office for 
the collection of a similar tax under the general Government. Truly this 
was going far for a reason for unpopularity, when a very plain and obvious 
one was so nearathand. In an insurrection he adhered to the laws of the 


Even in our party contests, it rarely or never happens that any man is pop- 
ular in the opposite party ; surely then, it would have been strange, had 
John Neville preserved his popularity with those who sought his life and 
destroyed his property. 

“ As to his conduct in accepting the office, there might be very substantial 
reasons for voting against a tax on whiskey in the Legislature, which might 
have no weight in Congrese. Besides, a Representative might vote against 
a bill even in Congress, and yet, with perfect propriety, assists in enforcing 
it when it had become a law ; especially where there was no suspicion of 
unconstitutionality, as in the case of excise on whiskey. 

«* The result proved that Mr. St. Clair’s fears were groundless. The 
treaty with the Indians was not interrupted, and no disturbance occurred 


ed to join his regiment, with which he served until May, 1780, when he be- 











— 





during Captain Neville’s stay here; which, however, was not of long dura- | 
tion. After remaining here about three months, he was promoted and order | 


whom he had served twenty years previous, in Braddock’s expedition and | 
defeat. He had, in the preceding year been elected a Delegate to the Pro. | 
vincial Convention, which appointed Peyton Randolph, George Washing. | 


cinity of Fort Pitt, and was, of course, interested in promoting harmony and 


much firmness and decision of character, and probably, in all respects, as | 
well suited to the emergency for which he was selected, as any individual | 


land, while a very large majority of the population were in open rebellion. | 
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/ came a prisoner of war, along with Lincoln’s army, at the surrender of 


| Charleston. 


I trust this passing notice of a near relative, whom I well knew, whom 
even in childhood I loved, and to whose cheerful conversation and well-told 


'| adventures, I have often eagerly listened, will be forgiven. As an additional 


plea for indulgence, I will remark that Captain Neville was content to serve 
his country openly and manfully, and never deemed it necessary to write a 
book to relate his services, explain his conduct, or define his position. 


« On the 23d day of November, 1775, Connolly, and two of his associates, 


| were arrested at Fredericktown, Maryland. His connection with the Brit- 
_ ish General, Gage, and Lord Dunmore, and the whole of his plans for invad- 


ing the western frontier with British troops and Indians, and taking posses- 
sion of Fort Pitt, were fully exposed. He was, therefore, confined, and 


| subsequently, by order of Congress, for greater security, sent to Philadel- 


_phia. His arrest and confinement probably broke up the whole scheme 


which he had prepared, and in which he was to be the controlling spirit, 
Perhaps the conviction that the whole affair was exploded by the arrest of 


| Connolly, may have induced the removal of Captain Neville from Fort Pitt, 
_ which took place in the ensuing month. Connolly, after the Revolution, re- 
sided in Canada; where he enjoyed the confidence and liberality of the 


English Government. 
«On the 18th of December, 1776, both Houses of the Legislature of Vir- 


| ginia passed a series of resolutions in relation to the disputed boundary, ta- 
| king some new and different grounds, and making bolder claims than had 


been urged by Dunmore, or by any other person on the part of the 
State at any previous time, so far as I have seen. 


“ The first two resolutions are merely introductory ; the third authorizes 


the Virginia Delegates in Congress, to propose a final accommodation of 
_ the dispute in manner following : 


“That the Meridian line, drawn from the head of the Potomac to the 
north-west angle of Maryland, be extended due north, until it intersects the 


|| latitude of forty degrees, and from thence the southern boundary shall 


be extended on the said fortieth degree of latitude, until the distance of five 
degrees of longitude from the Delaware shall be accomplished thereon ; and 
from the said point, five degrees, either in every point, according to the 
meanderings of the Delaware, or (which is perhaps easier and better for 
both) from proper points or angles on the Delaware, with intermediate 
straight lines.” 

“TI have now traced ihe history of this controversy from its origin, 
and have presented, briefly, the various claims set up, and the differ. 


| ent constructions given to that portion of the Charter of Penn, which 


| fixed his western and southern boundaries. Before proceeding further, 
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| was more fully urged by Messrs. Tilghman and Allen, in their correspon- 
| dence with Dunmore at Williamsburg. 


it may io useful t to review the differenti interpretations, ¢: examine their merits, 
and thus be prepared to appreciate properly the compromise entered into 


_ between the two States, In this review, a very striking feature will be the 


remarkable difference between the construction of the Charter by Lord Dun- | 


_ more in 1774, and by the Legislature of Virginia, in 1776. Another re | 
| markable fact is, that no one of the proposed lines would have thrown 

| Pittsburgh, the bone of contention, into Virginia ; so that if Virginia had ta- 
| ken as much pains to ascertain the true state of the case, as did John Penn, 


no controversy need have occurred. 

« The first interpretation of the Charter is that of John Penn, in his letter 
toDunmore. Iecontended, that at the extremity of Maryland the boundary 
line of Pennsylvania should run sowth to the line of latitude 39 degs. being 
identical with “ the beginning of the 40th degree’’ of latitude, and that then | 
the southern boundary should extend along that line westward to the dis- 


tance of five degrees of longitude from the Delaware, and that the western 








boundary should be run parallel to the Delaware ; or, in other words, dis- | 
tant from it five degrees in every corresponding part. ‘This construction 


“ The second interpreter of the Charter was Lord Dunmore. Tle scouts | 
at the idea of a western boundary with curves corresponding to the courses 
of the Delaware, and contends that it should be a meridian line, beginning 
at the distance of five degrees of longitude from the Delaware river, on the | 
northern boundary of Pennsylvania. 

‘‘ He gave the following somewhat plausible reason for starting the me- 
ridian line from the northern instead of the southern boundary : “ Because | 
the grant directs that the survey shall begin at a point on the south part of 
the boundary and proceed northward,” &c.; “and it being usual always, 
in like cases, to proceed, and extend the five degrees of longitude, and not 
return to the south point to draw it from thence.” No doubt his Lordship 
thought that his goverament would be considerably extended, if his con- 
struction of the Charter were adopted; for he says, if my construction be 
the true one, then Fort Pitt, by the river Delaware running very much | 
eastwardly, towards your northern bounds, will probably be, at net » fifty | 
miles without your limits. 

“ He was, however, not well informed as to the geography of the Dela- 
ware river; there being, in fact, only five or six miles difference between | 
its longitude at the northern and southern limits of this State. ord Dun- | 
more does not state very explicitly his construction, as to the southern | 
boundary of Pennsylvania, though he does speak of * the beginning of | 
the fortieth degree of latitude”’ as such. | 

«“ The only remaining formal or official construction, is that of the Le- 
gislature of Virginia, on the 18th of December, 1776. 
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“It makes the very first suggestion, so fur as I have seen, that the boun- 
dary line should run north from the north-western angle of Maryland, to the 


line of latitude 40 degrees complete; then run west along that line to the 


distance of five degrees of longitude from the Delaware in that latitude, and 
then for the western boundary, that John Penn’s scheme should be adopted ; 





or as more convenient, a number of straight lines should be run between | 

| prominent pvints on the Delaware, and the western boundary be run par- 
allel to those lines. |! 
«“ From this state of the different interpretations, it will be seen that the ! 

| Legislature of Virginia utterly discarded and repudiated the construction ta- 
ken by Lord Dunmore, as to the mode of running the western boundary, 
| and approved that proposed by Mr. Penn, suggesting, however, a more 
easy plan. ‘The western boundary, it would seem then, was no longer a 
subject of difficulty in December, 1776, Virginia having adopted the views 
and opinions expressed on that subject, by John Penn, three years before ; 

| but at the same time, she suggested an entirely new southern boundary, and 
_ one which would have taken a considerable extent of valuable territory from 


| Pennsylvania. 


| «The following diagram will make the different propositions more in- 
| telligible. 


| 
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| “The plain line, thus ——, represents the boundary of Pennsylvania as 

|| now established. ‘The small triangle at the north-west corner of the State, | 
| was ceded to the United States by New York, in 1781, and was purchas- | 
{ ed from the General Government in 1792. | 
| 57 
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| the grantor. | 


Dunmore might well express strong doubt that such was the intention of 


| doubt upon. ‘The beginning of the fortieth degree of latitude,’ are the 


: ; z —_ | 
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“The curved and dotted line represents the boundary claimed by John | 
Penn, The line drawn thus ——-—~— is the boundary proposed by 1 
Lord Dunmore. ‘The Virginia Legislature proposed the line marked thus, | 


_—o—o—, extending from the north-west angle of Maryland to Penn’s 


curved line, and along that to the Lake. 

“The break like this across the south boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the west end of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

« Theletters W and F, indicate the positions of Washington and Franklin, 

“ The Legislature of Virginia, by its resolutions of December 18th, seems 
indeed to have yielded the only point about which there was really any 








| difficulty or doubt, and to have taken issue upon one of very easy solution, 
| The expressions in the charter as to the western boundary, were, ‘Said 


lands to extend westward five degrees of longitude from said eastern | 
bounds.” Now as the eastern boundary was a river, some doubt might | 


_ well arise on the question, whether it was intended that a boundary should 
| be run, corresponding in all points with the sinuosities of that river. Iam | 
_ not mathematician enough to pronounce the task impracticable; but I can | 


readily perceive that it would be exceedingly difficult and tedious ; and Lord | 


‘But as to the southern boundary, there seems to be no loop to hang a 


words. A degree is nota certain indivisible point, but some certain divisi- 
ble space, having not only a ‘ beginning,’ of which the charter speaks, but | 


|| a termination, and that beginning and termination must be different. A de- | 


gree of latitude is defined to be the space or distance on a meridian, through | 
which an observer must pass, to vary his latitude by one degree, or to in, | 
crease or decrease the distance of a star from the zenith by one degree. 
« An observer under the equator would be at the * beginning’ of the first | 
degree: let him travel north sixty minutes of a degree, or geographical 


| miles, he will then be at the line marked one on the maps, that is, at the | 


|| 
| 


| if the line of 40 were the beginning of the 40th degree, Pennsylvania, | 


' manifest in the case of the northern boundary which, in the same charter, | 
| was fixed at the ‘beginning of the 43d degree of latitude ;’ and no pre- | 


|| Virginia had succeeded in pushing her boundary up to 40, Pennsylvania | 
| would have been only two degrees wide; although her charter says from | 


end of the first degree and ‘beginning’ of the second. So when he arrives | 
| at the line marked 39, he will be at the end of latitude thirty-nine degrees 


and ‘beginning’ of forty. 
“That this was the understanding of that matter about that time, was 


tence was ever made of a right to go beyond the line marked 42. ‘Thus if 


the beginning of the 40th to the beginning of the 43d degree. Moreover, | 


throughout the whole length of Maryland, has acquired, and now holds 
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territory south of her chartered limits, and the manner of fixing the latitude 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, would seem to have been a studied transgres- 
sion of the southern boundary prescribed in the charter. 

« The State Llouse in Philadelphia is in latitude 39 degrees 56’ 53’, be- 
ing more than three geographical miles south of what the Virginia Legisla- 
ture called the * beginning of the 40th degree,’ and vet Mason and Dixon’s 
line was fixed at fifteen statute miles, due south of the most southern point 
of Philadelphia. 

“ Both States, however, were disposed to bring the controversy to a close, 
and early in 1779, movements were made for this purpose. 


“Finally, George Bryan, John Ewing and David Rittenhouse, on the || 
part of Pennsyvania, and Dr. James Madison, late Bishop of the Protestant _ 
| Episcopal Church, and Robert Andrews, on the part of Virginia, were ap- 


pointed Commissioners to agree upon a boundary. These gentlemen met 


at Baltimore on the 3lst of August, 1779, and entered into the following | 
| agreement : 
*¢ We (naming the Commissioners) do hereby mutually, in behalf of | 


our respective States, ratify and confirm the following agreement, viz: To 


extend Mason and Dixion’s line due west five degrees of longitude, to be | 
computed from the river Delaware, for the southern boundary of Pennsy)l- | 


vania, and that a meridian, drawn from the western extremity thereof, to 


the northern limit of said State, be the western boundary of said State | 


forever.’ 


“A narrative of what passed at the meeting of these Commissioners | 
_ would, no doubt, be interesting; but I presume will never be had.* A | 
respected friend, in whose varacity I had entire confidence, has often told | 
"me that the Virginia delegates were willing to have Mason and Dixon’s line 
extended to the Ohio river, and that the objections of George Bryan were | 





* In January, 1844, after the publication of the lecture on the controversy, I received a letter | 
from William B. Reed, Esq., of Philade!phia, a grandson of Joseph Reed, who was president of | 


the Executive Council in 1779, in which he states that he had found among his grandfather's pa- 


pers a letter from George Bryan, dat-d Baltimore, August 31st, 1779, containing the following | 


paragraph : 

“ The Virginia gentlemen offer to divide exactly the 40th degree with us, which I wish to 
accept. Mr. R. (Rittenhouse) is not averse from my idea. Perhaps we would be as well off 
with Mason and Dixon's line continued. Then we should have no further discussion with 
Maryland.” 


This is the only additional item of information on this point, which I have received since the 


| delivery of the lecture, and just as it stands it is almost valueless. Connected with it, there was, 


no doubt, some other western boundary different from that finally agreed upon. What that wes- 
tern limit was we know not. It may have been the curved line first suggested by John Penn, or 


it may have been the Monongahela. As is remarked in the lecture, it would be desirable to | 


know more abvut the meeting of the Commissioners, and of the steps by which they arrived at 
their compromise. but we fear there is but little hope that this desire willever be gratified. 
—EDIToR or OLDEN TIME. 
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the authority of my informant, who is now dead, for this statement. 


“ This agreement was ratified and confirmed ty the Legislature of Vir- 


ginia, on the 23d of June, 1780, upon certain conditions, which will here- 
after be stated, and subsequently by the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
on the 23d of September, 1780. 

“On the first of April, 1784, was passed an act confirming the agree. 
ment entered into between this State and Virginia. ‘The act begins by re- 
citing that, whereas, Commissioners (naming them) had been appointed by 
the two States to meet and agree upon a boundary line ; that they had met 


, and agreed; which agreement was, on the 23d day of September, 1780, 
| unanimously confirmed by this Commonwealth, as follows : A resolution is 





then recited, stating, that although the conditions annexed to the ratifica. 


| tion by Virginia, may tend to countenance some unwarrantable claims which 
_ may be made under the state of Virginia, in consequence of pretended pur- 


chases or settlements during the controversy, yet this State determining to 
give to the world the most unequivocal proof of their earnest desire to pro- 
mote peace and harmony with a sister State, during the present contest with 
the common enemy, does agree to the conditions proposed by the State of 
Virginia, as follows: ‘ That the private property and rights of all persons 
acquired under, founded on, or recognized by, the laws of either country, 


| be saved and confirmed to them, although they should be found within the 


other ; and that in the decision of disputes thereon, preference shall be given 
to the elder or prior right, which ever of the States the same shall be ac- 
quired under, such persons paying, within whose boundary their lands shall 
be included, the same consideration money which would have been due from 
them to the State under which they claimed the right; and where such 
money hath, since the Declaration of Independence, been received by either 
State for lands which, under the before named agreement, falls within the 


| other, the same shall be refunded and repaid; and that the inhabitants of 


the disputed territory now ceded to Pennsylvania, shall not, before the first 
of December, in the year 1784, be subject to the payment of any tax; nor 
at any time hereafter, to the payment of any arrears of taxes or imposi- 
tions heretofore laid by either State; and we do hereby accept and fully 
ratify the said recited conditions and the boundary Jine formed. 

“ The agreement of August 1779, being thus ratified by both States, set- 
tled this disputed question, as to the point from which the five degrees of 
longitude were to be measured, in the manner most favorable to Pennsylva- 
nia. Mason and Dixon’s line was to be extended to the distance of five 
degrees of longitude from the Delaware river, in that latitude ; and as that 
river reaches farther west in that letitude than at any other point within the 
northern and southern limits of the State, the boundary would, of course. 
extend farther west, than if measured from any other point. 





interposed, and prevented it. I either never have heard, or have forgotten — 
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« The condition insisted upon by Virginia, in her ratification of an agree- | 


ment entered into by her own enlightened Commissioners, seems to have 


. Py , 
| there were no claims under Pennsylvania, outside of the boundary agreed 


beea very unreasonable, or at all events, it was not reciprocal; because || 


upon, and many persons who had honestly purchased or settled under this 


| State, in Westmoreland, Fayette and Washington counties, were deprived 


of their possessions by claimants under Virginia. Much valuable land with- 


| in our present county of Allegheny, is held by Virginia titles. 


« This question being settled, it was now only necessary to mark upon 


the ground the boundaries agreed upon. 


“ On the 21st of February, 1781, the President and Council of Pennsyl- 


|. vania, in pursuance of authority vested in them by General Assembly, ap- 


pointed John Lukens and Archibald McClean, of York county, to extend 
Mason and Dixon’s line to the extent of five degrees of longitude, from the 


‘river Delaware. Under this appointment, nothing appears to have been 


done, and on the sixth of April, 1782, Archibald McClean was appointed 
again. On the 19th of February, 1783, a letter from MeClean, inclosing a 
report of the proceedings of himself and Virginia Commissioners, was read 


in the Executive Council. ‘They had extended Mason and Dixon’s line, | 


| and run a meridian line from its termination to the Ohio river. This line 


| was, however, only looked upon as a temporary one, and notwithstanding 
| its completion, controversies and mutual recrimination continued. Virgin- 


ians within the limits of this State, as settled by the temporary line. made 


complaints to the Governor of Virginia, that the conditions upon which that _ 


_ State had acceded to the line, had been departed from. ‘These complaints 





were transmitted to the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. ‘The 
Council submitted them to the Assembly ; a Committee of which body, af- 
ter full investigation, pronounced them groundless, and recommended that 


_ measures be taken to establish the boundary permanently. 


“ For this desirable purpose, each State selected the best and most suita- 
ble men within its reach ; so that their work when completed, would merit 
and secure entire confidence in its accuracy. 


“ The Commissioners on the part of Pennsylvania were, David Ritten- 
house, John Lukens, John Ewing and Captain Hutchins ; and those on 
the part of Virginia were, Andrew Elliott, (who then resided in Maryland,) 
Bishop Madison, the Rev. Mr. Robert Andrews, and IT’. Page. ‘These 
gentlemen performed the cuty assigned them, in the summer and fall of 
1784, 


“The southern boundary of the State being thns extended to its western 
extremity, it only remained to run a meridian line from that point to the 


Ohio river, to close the controversy with Virginia. ‘This task was com+ 
mitted to Messrs. Rittenhouse and Porter, from Pennsylvania, and Andrew | 
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Ellicot and Joseph Neville, from Virginia; who entered upon their work 
in May, 1785, and on the 23d of August, united in the following report: 

“+ We, the subscribers, Commissioners, appointed by the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, to ascertain the boundary between said States, do 
certify, that we have carried on a meridian line from the south-west corner 
of Pennsylvania, northward to the river Ohio ; and marked it by culling a 
wide vista over al] the principal hills, intersected by the said line, and by 
falling or deadening a line of trees, generally, through all the lower grounds, 
And we have likewise placed stones, marked on the east side P., and on the 
west side V., on the most of the principal hills, and where the line strikes 
the Ohio; which stones are accurately placed in the true meridian, bound- 
ing the States aforesaid.’ 

* Persons traveling on the Pittsburgh and Steubenville turnpike road, | 
may see one of the stones a short distance west of Paris, and about thirty 
| miles west of Pittsburgh. 

* Virginia having on the first of March, 1784, ceded to the United States 
all her territory north of the Ohio river, had no special interest in extending 
the boundary of Pennsylvania farther north. ‘The boundary was extended 
to Lake Erie the ensuing year, by Messrs. Porter and McClean. 

« Having thus traced this controversy from its origin, and having, I fear, 
_ exhausted the patience of my audience, I shall now give a brief notice of 
| the operation which each of the schemes for fixing the boundary, would 
| have had upon the two States, 

“Had the proposition of John Penn been acted upon, Pennsylvania 
| would have extended over the whole of Preston, Monongalia and Marion, a 
large part of Harrison, and portions of Lewis, Randolph and Marshall coun- | 
ties, Va., and on the other kand, she would have lost the whole of the ter- 
ritory of Beaver and Mercer counties, niaeteen-twentieths of Washington, 
portions of Greene, Fayette, Westmoreland, Butler, Venango, Crawford, 
_ Erie, and two-fifths of Allegheny. ‘The townships of Jefferson, Upper St. 
Clair, Fayette, Moon and Finley, with portions of Elizabeth, Mifilin, 
Lower St. Clair and Robinson, in this county, would have passed to Vir- 
ginia. A large portion of Ohio township and a portion of Ross, together 
with all those entire counties and parts of counties north of the Ohio river, 
| though lost to Pennsylvania, would not have been gained by Virginia, but 
| would have passed to the United States, by the cession of first Mareh, 1784, 
and would, of course, now belong to the State of Ohio. ‘The plan of the 
Virginia Legislature would have taken from Pennsylvania all that she would 
have lost under Penn’s project, with the addition of the residue of Greene 
county, and about two-thirds or more of Fayette. 

«Lord Dunmore’s project is not very plain, as to the southern limit of 
this State. He speaks of the beginning of the 40th degree of latitude, but | 
whether he meant the 39th degree or 40th degree, is not obvious ; for he 
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does not say whether the line should run north or south from the north- 
west angle of Maryland. In the one case, his southern boundary of Penn- 


sylvania would have been the same as that of John Penn; in the other 
case, it would have been identical with that of the Virginia Legislature, to 
'| Penn’s curved line. But as Gov. Penn, in his letter of the 31st of March, 
| 1784, stated very distinctly to his Lordship, the claim of the proprietaries 
of Pennsylvania, to run south along the western line of Maryland to the be- | 
_ ginning of the 40th degree, and as his Lordship did never, so far as I have 
| seen, controvert that claim, we may infer that he understood the words, ‘be- 


_ ginning of the 40th degree,’ to mean the line of 39 degrees, 
“ His western boundary would have cut off from Pennsylvania a strip of 


land four or five miles wide, and extending from the southern boundary to 
the Lake. 

“ The compromise of August, 1779, seems to have been a very fair and 
reasonable one. Pennsylvania abandoned her claim to the parallelogram 
between Mason and Dixon’s line extended, on the north, and ‘the beginning’ 
| of latitude 40 on the south, and from the west line of Maryland westward, 
to the extent of five degrees from the Delaware, being about fifty-four miles 


long and fifty miles wide. On the other hand, she gained, to the west of 


Penn’s curved line, about an equal extent of better land, 





“Both States secured more compact territogies than either of the plans 
proposed by Lord Dunmore, John Penn, or the Virginia Legislature, would |, 
have given them ; and Pennsylvania especially, has obtained the exclusive || 
dominion of the Ohio river for more than forty miles : instead of having the 
States of Virginia and Ohio cornering within six miles of our city. This 
State has also, by the compromise, gained the territory along the Big Bea- 





ver river, through which the canals to Erie and Cleveland extend. | 
“ A few brief remarks upon the statements of Mr. Barton, in his life of | 

Rittenhouse, and of Judge Brackenridge, in his short chapter, will conclude 

this lecture, which has already been extended beyond my expectations. 
«Mr. Barton, in a note to his work, says: * The difference between 


| Mason and Dixon’s line and the beginning of the fortieth degree of latitude, 


|| was gained by Mr. Penn, as far as Maryland extended, in consequence of 
| 
acompromise with Lord Baltimore, whereby the latter gained some ad- 


vantage.’ * Some advantage’ is certainly a very loose expression for the || 


biographer of an eminent mathematician; but when that author asserted 
that Penn, with the younger grant, had gained something from an older 
grantee, it became necessary to assume that the latter had gained elsewhere, 


_ in return, ‘ some advantage;’ but it was impossible to lay a finger upon that 
advantage. A loose expression was, therefore, the only resource left. ‘The 
truth is, that Penn’s Charter would have entitled him to go south to lati- 
tude 39 degrees, being the beginning of latitude 40 degrees ; but the older 
| grant to Lord Baltimore prevailed, and Penn Jost the strip of land from lati- 
ee \ 
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tude 39 degrees to Mason and Dixon’s line, throughout the whole length of | 
Maryland. ‘Thus Pennsylvania, instead of being three degrees wide, as the | 


Charter and the minutes of Council at the time show it was intended to be, 
was only a little more than two degrees in width. 


“ Again, in the same note, Mr. Barton says: ‘’The boundary line be- | 


tween Pennsylvania and Virginia was continued due west from the north. | 


west angle of Maryland, instead of then coming back to the 40th degree of 


north latitude, by virtue of an agreement by which the former relinquished | 


her right to run her western boundary parallel to the meanderings of the 
Delaware.’ 1 think I have shown satisfactorily, that Penn’s southern 
boundary, according to his charter, was the line of latitude 39 degrees 3 so 
that it was Pennsylvania, and not Virginia, who yielded in the location of 


the southern boundary. As to the western boundary, the Legislature of | 


Virginia, in December, 1776, had acceded to the curved boundary propos- 
ed by Penn. The true terms and spirit of the compromise of 1779 were 


as follows: Pennsylvania relinquished her claim to the territory south of | 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and Virginia agreed that the five degrees of lon- | 


gitude should be measured from the most western point on the Delaware; | 


thus compensating Pennsylvania for what she lost south of Mason and | 


Dixon’s line extended. 


«‘ Judge Brackenridge differs entirely from Mr. Barton, in his account of | 
the matter. He says: ‘He (Penn) had a right to run south, at the extre- 


mity of Maryland, a degree.’ +'Then a line due west to the extremity of 


the fifth degree of longitude from the Delaware.’ ‘This is correctly stated, | 
except as to the distance Penn had a right to run south, which was really | 
about fifty statue miles, not ‘a degree.’ Again the Judge says: * There | 


was in dispute with Virginia, a degree of latitude for the distance of twen- 


ty-three miles due west, after passing the charter boundary of Maryland,’ 


| "The disputed territory south of Mason and Dixon’s line, extended due west 
_ not twenty-three, but about fifty-four miles, ‘The Judge’s mistake probably 
| oceured in this way. From the end of Mason and Dixon’s line to the | 
_ south-west corner of Pennsylvania, is about twenty-three miles. ‘This was 


| run by Rittenhouse and his colleagues ; and the Judge probably had per- 
sonal knowledge of their work, and perhaps supposed that Mason and | 
Nixon's line terminated at the north-west corner of Maryland. 


“Again the Judge says: ‘ Pennsylvania claimed a line north parallel 


with the Delaware, but not according to the curves. Virginia claimed ac- | 


| cording to the curves; the sinuosities of which river would throw consid- 
| erable bays into Virginia.’ 

« All who have heard this lecture, may recollect that John Penn, as well | 
as Messrs. ‘Tilghman and Allen, claimed according to the curves in the | 
| Delaware; that Lord Dunmore insisted upon a meridian line ; and that it 
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was not until the close of 1776, that Virginia acceded to the proposition of a || 


crooked western boundary. | 


“TI have thus given a history of the rise, progress and final settlement of | 


| that controversy, which was once the subject of deep and exciting interest, | 


| in this section of country. In giving this narrative, I have labored to make || 


| as plain and intelligible as the short space of an evening lecture would al- 








it as brief as the dispute, extending through many years, would admit, and 


low. I have aimed at no ornament ; but have endeavored to give a distinct 
knowledge of a stirring incident in our early history ; an incident which mer- 
its preservation from oblivion, if not as a warning to our different States not 
recklessly to enter into controversies with each other, at least as a proud 





example of wisdom, moderation and patriotism, in its final settlement; an || 


example which every patriot may fervently desire to see imitated, in all fu- 
ture collisions between the various States of our beloved Union.”’ 


| 
APPENDIX. | 


NOTE A. 
LETTER FROM JOHN PENN TO LORD DUNMORE. 
“« Philadelphia 31st January, 1774. 


“ My Lorp—A few days ago I received, by express, from the western 


frontiers of this province the inclosed copy of an advertisement, lately set |, 


up at Pittsburgh, and divers other places in that quarter of the country by 
one John Connolly, who has taken upon him as Captain Commandant of 
the Militia of Pittsburgh, and its dependencies, by virtue of your Lordship’s 
commission, as he says, to command the people to meet him there, as a 
militia on the 25th instant, and to exercise jurisdiction over them as settlers 
under your government, within the dominion of Virginia. 


“A step so sudden and unexpected cuuld not but be matter of great sur- 
prise to me, as well as very alarming to the inhabitants of those parts, who 





have taken up, improved, and hitherto peaceably enjoyed their lands under || 


grants from the proprietaries of this province. 
“ Being, however, too well acquainted with your Lordship’s character to 

admit the least idea that you would countenance a measure so injurious to the 

rights of the proprietaries of Pennsylvania, or which might have a tendency | 


to raise disturbances within their province, I flatter myself that the laying | 
58 
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before you a short statement of the limits of this province, so far as regards 


the present question, and acquainting you with the steps that have been ta- | 
ken to ascertain its western extent, and the situation of Pittsburgh, will be | 
abundantly sufficient to satisfy you that that place is beyond all doubt with- 
in this province. 


“The western extent of the province of Pennsylvania, by the Royal 
Grant, is five degrees of Longitude from the river Delaware, which is its | 
eastern boundary. 


“In the year 1768 an east and west line was run from Delaware, at the | 

mouth of Christiana creek to the crossing of Dunkard creek, a branch of 
the Monongahela, by Messieurs Dixon and Mason, two surveyors of dis- | 
tinction who were sent over from England to run the division line between || 
| Maryland and Pennsylvania. ‘These artists fixed the latitude and extent of i 
that line with the utmost exactness and precision to the satisfaction of the | 
Commissioners on both sides. From the 233d mile stone on this linea 

north line hath been since carefully run and measured to the Ohio, and from | 
thence up to Fort Pitt, the several courses of the river have been taken with | 
_ all possible care. From the line of Dixon and Mason to a known point in | 
the south line of the city of Philadelphia, the true course and distance hath | 
| been discovered, by actual survey, as also from the point aforesaid to that | 
_ part of the river Delaware which is in the same latitude as Fort Pitt, and | 
from these several data the most exact calculations have been made by Dr. } 
Smith, provost of our College, Mr. Rittenhouse, and our Surveyor General, | 
in order to ascertain the difference of longitude between Delaware and Pitts- | 
burgh, who all agree that the latter is near six miles eastward of the | 
western extent of the province. 


“ The better to illustrate this matter, and enable your Lordship to forma | 
judgment of the accuracy with which the work has been done, and the cal- | 
culations made, I have inclosed a map or draught of the several lines above | 
mentioned, with explanatory notes delivered by them to me. 


“Should your Lordship, however, contrary to my expectation, still en- | 
tertain any doubt respecting this matter, I hope you will at least think it 
reasonable for avoiding those mischiefs which must naturally arise in cases 
of clashing and disputed jurisdiction, to defer the appointing of officers, and | 
exercising government in that neighborhood, and suffer the people to re- 
main in the quiet and undisturbed possession of the lands they hold under 
this province til) some temporary line of jurisdiction can be agreed on by 
Commissioners to be appointed by both governments, to confer on this sub- | 
| ject, or until the affair can be settled by His Majesty in Council, before | | 
| whom a petition, exhibited by the proprietaries of Pennsylvania, for the | 
| settlement of their western, as well as other boundaries is now depending. "7 | 
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«I shall hope to receive your Lordshp’s sentiments of this matter by i 
| he first opportunity, and am with great regard your Lordship’s most obe- |, 
| dient humble servant. JOHN PENN. 1 
«To the Right Honorable the Earl of Dunmore, Governor and Com- | 
- mander in Chief of His Majesty’s Province of Virginia.” 





NOTE B. 
PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL. 


i Memorandum, t6th March, 1774. 


« The Governor this day received the following letter from Lord Dun- || 
|| more of Virginia, by express, in answer to his Honor’s letter of the 31st of | 
| January : | 
| Williamsburgh, 3d March, 1774. || 
“Sr: I have been favored with your letter of the 31st of January, 1774, |, 
and duplicate of the same, the occasion of which having been the appoint. || 
| ment of certain officers by me in a remote district of the county of Jugusta, 
in this Colony, which includes Pittsburgh, which having been done, as 
_ is always my rule, with the advice of his Majesty’s Council, I could not, till || 
Thad an opportunity of laying your letter before them, return you an an- | 
swer, and it is not till now that I am enabled so to do. From the opinion, | 
therefore, of his Majesty’s Council of this Colony, I must inform you, that | 
although the calculations on which you rely in the plan accompanying your || 
letter, may possibly be found exact, yet they can by no means be consider- | 
ed, by us, as the observation, on which they were founded, was made with- || 
| out the participation of this government, or the assistance of any person on 
the part of the Crown ; and even if they were admitted, we apprehend, they 
would decide nothing in the present case ; for the right of the proprietaries 
of Pennsylvania to the country around Pittsburgh, must be founded on bet- 
ter authority than is there adduced to make it valid, and we are strengthen- 
| ed in this opinion by the principles you yourselves adopt, and the opinion 
| of Lord Camden, which you have produced in your dispute with Connec- 
| ticut. With respect to the right of this colony to that country, the trans. | 
| 
| 
| 


| actions of the late war show sufficiently what was ever the sense of the 

government of Virginia with regard to it. And it seems to me that the 
| step which I have taken ought not to have been either unexpected or sur- 
| prising, as you are pleased to say it was to you, when it is well known that | 
| formal declarations were made by the Assembly of Pennsylvania, that Pitts- 
| burgh was not within the jurisdiction of that government at the time that | 
_ Tequisitions were made to them for the defence of that place, the burden of | 





| which, on that account, fell on this government. 
“In conformity to these sentiments you will easily see I cannot possibly, 
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which we cannot but consider to be within the dominion of Virginia, until 
his Majesty shall declare to the contrary ; and I flatter myself I can rely so 


| far on the prudence and discretion of the officers whom I have appointed, 
| that the measure which I have pursued may have no tendency to raise dis- 


turbances in your province, as you seem to apprehend, and if any should 
ensue I cannot but believe they will be occasioned, on the contrary, by the 


_ violent proceedings of your officers; in which opinion I am justified by 








what has already taken place in the irregular commitment of Mr. John 
Connolly for acting under my authority, which, however, as I must sup- 


in compliance with your request, either revoke the commissions and ap. | 
| pointments already made, or defer the appointment of such other officers as 
| I may find necessary for the good government of that part of the country, 


pose, it was entirely without your participation, I conclude he is before this | 
time released. But, nevertheless, the act having been of so outrageous a 


nature, and of a tendency so detrimental to both colonies, that, with the ad- 


vice of his Majesty’s Council of this dominion, I do insist upon the most | 
ample reparation being made for so great an insult on the authority of his 

Majesty’s Government of Virginia ; and no less can possibly be admitted | 
than the dismission of the clerk (St. Clair) of Westmoreland county, who | 
had the audacity, without authority, to commit a magistrate in the legal dis- | 


charge of his trust, unless he (St. Clair) can prevail, by proper submission, 


on Mr. Connolly, to demand his pardon of me. I am, sir, your most obe- | 


dient humble servant, DUNMORE.” 
«John Penn, Esquire.” 


Memorandum, 31st March, 1774. 


« The Governor having taken the foregoing letter into consideration, with | 
the advice of the Council, wrote a letter this day to the Earl of Dunmore, | 


in answer thereto, and sent the same by express, which letter follows in 
_ these words, viz : 


Philadelphia, 31st March, 1774. 


* My Lorp: I was favored with yours of the third of this month by ex- 


press, which arrived when several of the gentlemen of the council were | 
out of town, and it being also my rule to consult the council upon all occa- | 
sions of a public nature, I could not possibly give your Lordship’s letter an | 


answer by the return of your messenger, who stayed but a very short time 
in town. I am sorry the papers | inclosed you had not the desired effect. 
I never expected they would be taken as decisive of the boundaries of 


Peunsylvania,or as conclusive upon your government, butI had reason tohope | 
they contained such information as would show at least a very strong prob- | 
ability that Pittsburgh, the place of dispute, was within this province, and | 


not subject to the government of Virginia, and from them I concluded you 
would be convinced of the impropriety of a step which I conceived must 


| 
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| have been taken upon a supposition that that place was certainly beyond 
our limits.” But I perceive your Lordship hath taken up an opinion that it 
is not material whether it be within our charter bounds or not, and that the 
right of the proprietors of Pennsylvania to the country about Pittsburgh 
must be founded on better authority than the Royal grant! And as your 
Lordship seems to imagine yourself supported in this sentiment by our own 


principles in Lord Camden’s opinion upon our case with Connecticut, the 


time ago, I will take the liberty of endeavoring to set you right in some 
matters which you do not seem to be fully informed of, being persuaded that 
if I can be so happy as to place them in a different point of light from what 
you have heretofore viewed them in, you will be candid enough to change 
your sentiments. 


“In the year 1752, the proprietors of Pennsylvania, understanding that | 


the government of Virginia were about to erect forts upon the Ohio, in or- 
| der to repel the encroachments of the French on the properties of the sub- 


Hamilton, to assist in any measures of that sort, taking an acknowledg- 
ment from the Governor of Virginia that such settlement should not be 
made use of to prejudice their right to that country, and at the same time 
allowed him to give assurances that the people should enjoy their lands they 


| bona fide settled on the common quit rent. Of this instruction Mr. Ham- | 


| ilton not long after gave notice to Governor Dinwiddie. 


| “In the year 1754, Mr. Dinwiddie came to a resolution of raising men | 
and building forts to the westward, in order to repel the invasions of the | 
French. He had fixed upon the forks of the Monongahela as a proper sit- | 
uation for one of these forts, supposing it to be on his Majesty’s lands, and | 
issued a proclamation, expressing his purpose of erecting a fort at that place, | 
and inviting the people to enlist in his Majesty’s service against the French ; | 


and as an encouragement, promising that the quantity of two hundred thou- 


to be laid out adjoining the fort, and the other one hundred thousand acres 


on the Ohio. 


intimation respecting these lands, and inclosing an abstract of the proprieta- 
ries’ instructions, and also requesting from him such an acknowledgment as 
the proprietaries expected ; to which Mr. Dinwiddie, in his letter of the 
21st of March, 1754, answers: ‘ Your private letter of the 13th current, 
I have duly received, and am much misled by our Surveyors if the forks of 





transactions of the late war, and the declarations of our Assembly some | 


jects of his Brittanie Majesty, they instructed their then Governor, Mr. | 


the Monongahela be within the limits of your proprietaries’ grant. I have | 











sand acres of land should be laid out and divided amongst the adventurers, | 
when the service should be at an end ; one hundred thousand acres of which | 


“ Upon the appearance of this proclamation Mr. Hamilton wrote to Go- | 
vernor Dinwiddie, the 13th of March, 1754, reminding him of his former | 
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for some time wrote home to have the Jine run, to have the boundaries proper- 
ly known, that I may be able to appoint magistrates on the Ohio, (if in this 
government) to keep the traders and others in yood order, and I presume 
soon there will be Commissioners appointed for that service. In the mean 
time, that no hindrance may be given to our intended expedition, it is high- 
ly reasonable, if these lands are in your proprietor’s grant, that the settlers 


| should pay the quit rent to Mr. Penn, and not to his Majesty; and, there- 


fore, as much as lies in my power, I agree thereto, after the time granted 
by my proclamation, to be clear of quit rent, ceases.’ 

« From this correspondence between the Governors of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, it appears beyond a doubt, that the terms upon which forts were 
built, and settlements made in that country, by the government of Virginia, 
were well understood, and the rights of Pennsylvania carefully guarded; 


and these transactions entirely exclude the idea of that kind of settlement, | 
or acquiescence and agreement of which Lord Camden speaks, and which | 


are the only principles in his opinion from which your Lordship can draw 


any conclusions in favor of the right of Virginia. 


“From this view of the matter I flatter myself your Lordship will readis 


ly perceive that the principles of Lord Camden’s opinion do not at all ap- 


ply to the present case. As to the opinion of our Assemblies, on which | 
you seem also to rely, the case is shortly as follows: When Governor Din- | 
widdie resolved to erect forts on the waters of the Ohio, and to carry anex« | 
pedition against the French, who had fortified themselves in several parts of 


the country to the westward, he applied to Governor Hamilton to procure 
him the assistance of this province. Unfortunately at this time there was 
no very good understanding between the Government and the Assembly, 
and when Mr. Hamilton laid Mr. Dinwiddie's requisition before them they 
declined complying with it, and urged for reasons, that, by the Royal or- 


ders to the several governors, they were not to act as principals out of their 


own governments, ‘That they (the Assembly) would not presume to de- 
termine upon the limits of the province ; and that by the papers and evi- 
dences sent down to them, and referred to by the Governor, the limits of the 
province had not been clearly ascertained to their satisfaction. 


«It is to be observed, that at this time there had been no real mensura- 
tion from the Delaware to the westward, except the temporary line between 
this province and Maryland, which extends only one hundred and forty-four 
miles from Delaware. From this line, and from sundry informations of In- 
dian traders, founded on computed distances, and mountainous and erookcd | 
roads, Mr. Hamilton concluded that the French forts were considerably 
within this province, and it hath since appeared with certainty that the fact 
was so, though the Assembly were not satisfied with those proofs. And it | 
appears, by a report of a committee of Assembly, appointed to examine | 
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those evidences, that they laid no great stress upon the opinions of traders | 
founded on computed distances. | 

“ Upon the whole I cannot find that the Assembly ever made any thing || 
like formal declarations ‘ that Pittsburgh was not within this government,’ 
| but that they rather declined making any determination upon the extent of 
the province. But if their declarations had been ever so formal or positive, 
I cannot conceive how any proceedings of theirs could affect the state of the 


province, control the jurisdiction, or prejudice the rights of the proprietors. || 

“Your Lordship is pleased to say : ‘ With respect to the right of this 
colony to that country, the transactions of the late war sufficiently show 
| what was ever the sense of the government of Virginia with regard to it.’ I 
do not know to what particular transactions you allude, nor can [ appre- 
_ hend upon what principle the sense of the government of Virginia can pre- 
judice the right of Pennsylvania, especially when the governor of this pro- 
_ vince was so far from concurring in any such sense, that he took the most 
effectual measures to guard against any conclusions which might be drawn 
| from it; and I may say, with the strictest truth, that the government of Vir- 
|| ginia, with great justice, concurred in this precaution. 


“Upon the whole, then, my Lord, I hope the papers I heretofore had 
\| the honor of sending you, when properly attended to, will satisfy you that 





| Pittsburgh is at least probably within the charter limits of this province ; 
| and I flatter myself that what I have now urged will be sufficient to con- 
| vince you that nothing can be inferred from the transactions of the late war, 
the correspondence between the governors of the two provinces, the pro- 
ceedings of our Assembly, or the principles of Lord Camden’s opinion, to 
' contract the extent of our charter bounds, or establish the right of Virginia 
to any part of this province, I therefore still hope that your Lordship will, 
upon a review of the subject, be induced to defer attempting to extend the 
| jurisdiction of Virginia within the bounds of this province, and thereby 


avoid the occasions of disturbances and dissentions amongst his Majesty’s 
subjects, which will probably ensue from such a step, however prudent and 
| cautious the magistrates on each side may be inclined to be, and the rather, 
| as a petition for a commission to run out and mark the boundaries between 
us is now depending before his Majesty. And to prevent the setting up 
| claims, and making conclusions of right by the government of Virginia, from 
| the circumstances of settlement on the one side, and non-claim on the other, 
I must take this opportunity of notifying to your Lordship that the propri- 
etaries of Pennsylvania do claim, by their said petition, as part of their pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, all the lands lying west of a south line, to be drawn 
_ from Dixon and Mason’s line, as it is commonly called, at the westernmost 
part of the province of Maryland to the beginning of the fortieth degree of 
_ north latitude, to the extent of five degrees of longitude from the river Dela- 
ware 5 and I must request your Lordship will neither grant lands, nor ex- 
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'ercise the government of Virginia within those limits, till his Majesty’s 
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pleasure be known. 

“IT am truly concerned that you should think the commitment of Mr. 
Connolly so great an insult on the authority of Virginia, as nothing less 
than Mr. St. Clair’s dismission from his offices can repair. The lands in 
the neighborhood of Pittsburgh were surveyed for the proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania early in the year 1769, and a very rapid settlement under 
this government soon took place, and magistrates were appointed by this 
government to act there in the beginning of 1771, who have ever since ad- 
ministered justice without any interposition of the government of Virginia 
till the present affair. It therefore could not fail of being both surprising 
and alarming that Mr. Connolly should appear to act on that stage under a 
commission from Virginia, before any intimation of claim or right was ever 
notified to this government. The advertisement of Mr. Connolly had a 
strong tendency to raise disturbances, and occasion a breach in the public | 
peace, in a part of the country where the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania hath | 
been exercised without objection, and therefore Mr. St. Clair thought him- | 
self bound, as a good magistrate, to take a legal notice of Mr. Connolly. 





«“ Mr. St. Clair is a gentleman who for a long time had the honor of serv- 
ing his Majesty in the regulars with reputation, and in every station of Jife 
has preserved the character of a very honest worthy man; and though per- 
haps I should not, without first expostulating with you on the subject, have 
directed him to take that step, yet you must excuse my not complying with 
your Lordship’s requisition of stripping him, on this occasion, of his offices | 
and livelihood, which you will allow me to think not only unreasonable, | 
but somewhat dictatorial. 





| 

“I should be extremely concerned that any misunderstanding should | 

take place between this government and that of Virginia. I shall carefully | 

avoid every occasion of it, and shall always be ready to join you in the pro- | 
per measures to prevent so disagreeable an incident, yet I cannot prevail on 

myself to accede in the manner you require, to a claim which I esteem, and | 

which I think must appear to every body else to be altogether groundless. | 

| 

| 


| Lam your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 


JOHN PENN. 


“To the Right Honorable Earl of Dunmore, Governor and Commander- | 


| in-Chief of his Majesty’s Province of Virginia, Williamsburgh.”’ 


[Reference should have been made to what follows at page 440 of the | 
Lecture. | | 





| 
“ At a Council held at Philadelphia, on Wednesday, April, 1774: | 
“Present, the Honorable John Penn, Esquire, Governor, Richard Pe- | 
ters, James Tilghman, Andrew Allen, Edward Shippen, Jun., Esquires. 

















| 
| 
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*«* The Governor laid before the board a letter which he received this 


morning by George Wilson, Esq., ty express, from William Crawford, || 
_ Esq., President of the Court of Westmoreland county, with several papers | 


inclosed, relative to the disturbances created, and still continued, by the | 


‘| as follows, viz: 


Westmoreland county, April 18, 1774. 

“Sir: As some very extraordinary occurrences have lately happened 
in this county, it is necessary to write an account of them to you. ‘That 
which I now give is at the request, and with the approbation of the magis- 
trates that are at present attending the court. A few weeks ago Mr. Con- 
nolly went to Staunton, and was sworn as a Justice of the Peace for Au- 
gusta county, in which it is pretended that the country around Pittsburgh 
is included, He had before this brought from Wiiliamsburgh commissions 


have been lately appointed by Lord Dunmore. Several musters of the mi- || 


litia have been held, and much confusion has been occasioned by them. I 
am informed that the militia is composed of men without character and 


| people of Virginia within that county, which were severally read, and are | 


\| 
of the peace for several gentlemen in this part of the province, but none of |; 
them, I believe, have been accepted of. A numberof new militia officers | 


without fortune, and who would be equally averse to the regular adminis- | 


| tration of justice under the colony of Virginia, as they are to that under the 


province of Pennsylvania. ‘The disturbances which they have produced at | 


nolly is constantly surrounded with a body of armed men. He boasts of 
the countenance of the Governor of Virginia, and forcibly obstructs the ex- 


ecution of legal process, whether from the court or single magistrates, A || 


deputy sheriff has come from Augusta county, and I am told he has writs 
in his hands against Captain St. Clair and the sheriff for the arrest and con- 


| Pittsburgh have been particularly alarming to the inhabitants. Mr. Con- | 


finemant of Mr. Connolly. ‘The sheriff was last week arrested at Pitis- | 


, burgh for serving a writ on one of the inhabitans there, but was, afier some 
time, discharged. On Monday last one of Connolly’s people grossly insul- 
ted Mr. Mackay, and was confined by him in order to be sent to jail. The 


rest of the party hearing it, immediately came to Mr. Mackay’s house and | 
proceeded to the most violeut outrages. Mrs, Mackay was wounded in the |, 
arm with a cutlass; the magistrates, and those who came to their assis- 


tance, were treated with much abuse, and the prisoner was rescued, 


“Some days before the meeting of the court, a report was spread that | 


the militia officers, at the head of their several companies, would come to 


Mr. Hanna’s, use the court ill, and interrupt the administration of justice, | 
On Wednesday, while the court was adjourned, they came to the court | 
house and paraded before it. Sentinels were placed at the door, and Mr. | 


Connolly went into the house. One of the magistrates was hindered by the 


militia from going into it till permission was first obtained from their com- | 


59 


* 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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mander. Mr. Connally sent a messege to the magistrates mietniniels them 


that he wanted to communicate something to them, and would wait on them | 


for that purpose. ‘They received him in a private room. He read to them 
| the inclosed paper, together with a copy ofa letter to you, which Lord 
| Dunmore had transmitted to him, inclosed in a letter to himself, which was 


| young man, would not allow him time even to lock up the store. In other | 


written in the same angry and undignified style. ‘The magistrates gave the || 


inclosed answer to what he read, and he soon afterwards departed with his 


men. Their number was about one hundred and eighty or two hundred. On | 
their return to Pittsburgh some of them seized Mr, Elliot, of the Bullock | 
| Pens, and threatened to put him in the stocks for something which they | 
| 


deemed an affront offered to their commander. Since their return, a cer- 


| tain Edward Thompson, and a young man who keeps store for Mr. Spear, 


have been arrested by them ; and Mr. Connolly, who in person seized the 


parts of the country, particularly those adjoining the river Monongahela, 
the magistrates have been frequently insulted in the most indecent and vio- 


lent manner, and are apprehensive that unless they are speedily and vigor- | 


‘| ously supported by government, it will become both fruitless and dangerous 
| for them to proceed to the execution of their offices. ‘They presume not to 





point out the measures proper for settling the present disturbances, but beg 


'| leave to recommend the fixing of a temporary line, with the utmost expedi- | 


tion, as one step which in all probability will contribute very much towards || 


producing that effect. 


“ For further particulars concerning the situation of the county, I refer | 
you to Colonel Wilson, who is kind enough to go on the present occasion 


to Philadelphia, Iam, sir, your very humble servant, 


“Ww. CRAWFORD. 
«To the Honorable John Penn, Esquire.” 





Here follows Doctor Connolly’s address to the magistrates of Westmore- , 


land county, referred to in the foregoing letter. 


«« GENTLEMEN: I am come here to be the occasion of nodisturbances, but to | 
prevent them. As I am countenanced by government, whatever you may 
say or conceive, some of the Justices of the Bench are the cause of this ap- | 


| pearance, and not me. { have done this to prevent myself from being ille- 





gally taken to Philadelphia. My orders from the government of Virginia || 
not being explicit, but claiming the country about Pittsburgh, I have raised 


the militia to support the civil authority of that colony, vested in me. J am | 


come here to free myself of a promise made to Captain Proctor, but have 
not conceived myself amenable to this Court by any authority from Penn- 
sylvania, upon which account 1 cannot apprehend that you have any right 


| to remain here as Justices of the Peace, constituting a court under that pro- | 


vince; but in order to prevent confusion, I agree that they may continue to 


} 














| mination by the acquiescence of the people, until I have instructions to the 
| contrary from Virginia, or until his Majesty’s pleasure shall be further 
known on this subject. J. CONNOLLY.” 
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act in that capacity in all such matters as may be submitted to your deter- 





The answer of the Magistrates of Westmoreland county, to the forego- | 


| ing address of Doctor Connolly, viz: 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








« The jurisdiction of the Court and officers of the county of Westmore- 





land, rests on the legislative authority of the province of Pennsylvania, con- \ 
firmed by his Majesty in council. ‘That jurisdiction has been regularly ex- | 


ercised, and the Court and officers will continue to exercise it in the same 
regular manner. It is far from their intentions to oecasion or foment dis- | 
turbances, and they apprehend that no such intentions can with propriety | 


be inferred from any part of their conduct ; on the contrary, they wish, and | 


will do all in their power to preserve the public tranquility. In order to 
contribute to this very salutary purpose, they give information that every | 


| step will be taken on the part of the province of Pennsylvania to ac- | 
commodate any differences that have arisen between it and the colony | 


of Virginia, by fixing a temporary line betwixt them.” | 





The deposition of Henry Read, relative to the disturbances made in | 
Westmoreland county by the Virginians, viz : 


«« Westmoreland County, ss. | 


«‘ The deposition of Henry Read, of Pittsburgh, yeoman, (he being of 
full age,) taken before us, two of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the | 
Gounty aforesaid, on his solemn oath of the Evangelist of Almighty God, 
is as follows, viz: That on this day; about eleven o'clock, Doctor John 
Connolly, at the head of a number of armed men on horseback, came 
into Pittsburgh and alighted near the houses of John Ormsby and Jo- | 


seph Spear, Esquires, when said John Connolly came into Mr. Spear’s 
house, and soon after went out again ; that this deponent, William Am- 
berson, and some others, were tying up Mr. Spear's skins at his door ; 
that Connolly then ordered one Reily to lay hold of that fellow, pointing 
to said Amberson, who is at Mr. Spear’s, and acts for him as storekeeper 
and clerk ; that Reily laid hold of Amberson by the arm; that Amberson 
then requested he might have liberty to lock up the store, and was endea- 


voring to go towards the store door, when Connolly came up and seized || 





Amberson by the breast, and said, let the skins and the store go to the || 


devil, if your master was here I would serve him in the same manner; 
that then Connolly, with several armed men, took. said Amberson down | 
to the Fort; that after some time this deponent saw said Amberson and | 


Edward Thompson brought up from the fort to the town, and guarded by 
i 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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a number of armed men ; that after they had drank some toddy at Mr. Orms- || 
by’s porch, they took Amberson and Thompson to William Christy’s house, || 
and placed several armed men at the door; that in this state this deponent | 
left them, and came off express to give information to Mr. Spear at West- | 


' moreland court; that there was in Mr. Spear’s house a large quantity of 


goods and skins. And further this deponent saith not. 
“HENRY READ), 
« Sworn and subscribed this 7th day of April, 1774. 
« W. CRAWFORD, 
“VAN SWEARINGEN. 


“The board taking the above letters and papeis into consideration, | 
thought it advisable for the Governor to defer writing an answer thereto, or 
taking any steps in consequence of the intelligence they contain, till the re- || 
turn of the express from Williamsburgh, who was lately dispatched by this 
government to the Earl of Dunmore, on the subject of the above mentioned ] 


disturbences.”’ 





“ Ata council held at Philadelphia, on Thursday, 21st April, 1774: 

«“ Present, the Honorable John Penn, Esquire, Governor, Richard Pe- i 
ters, Andrew Allen, James Tilghman, Edward Shippen, Jun., Esquires. | 

«“ The express sent to Williamsburgh being returned without any answer | 


| from the government of Virginia, the Governor recommended to the Board 


the consideration of the subject relative to the disturbances and violences | 
committed by the people of that colony within the county of Westmore- | 
land, and laid before them three letters he received two days ago by express | 
from /Eneas Mackay, Devereux Smith and Andrew McFarlane, Esquires, | 
magistrates of that county, each dated the 9th of April instant, which were | 
severally read, and Messrs. Mackay and Smith’s letters follow in these | 
words, viz: 
Pittsburgh, 9th April, 1774. 

“Si: [have just time to inform your Honor that the Justices, Dever- 
eux Smith, Andrew McFarlane, and myself, returned from court late last 
night to this place ; and that we were all three taken prisoners at half an 
hour past nine o’clock this morning by order of Doctor Connolly ; and be- 
cause we refused to give bail we are ordered to be sent off this afternoon to 
Staunton, in Virginia, where I suppose we will spend the most of this sum- 
mer, which gives me no manner of concern so far as it aflects my own per- 
son, although I cannot but feel for, and lament the distressing situation of | 
my wife and children, left here exposed to the insults and tyranny of alaw- 
less mob, whose aim is to subvert government and good order, and enrich | 
themselves with the spoils of their neighbors. Lam, with due respect, sir, 


your most obedient servant, JENEAS MACKAY.” 


| 
| 
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Pittsburgh, April 9th, 1774. 
“Sim: When Justices Mackay, McFarlane, and I, returned from attend- 
ing the court Jast evening, we were informed that Doctor Connolly was de- 
termined to issue King’s warrants for us, which were served on the above 
mentioned gentlemen and myself this day by Mr. Connolly’s sheriff. The 
crime which we are charged with is for the answer we gave Doctor Con- 


_nolly in writing by the concurrence of the court of Westmoreland, a copy 
| of which was inclosed to your Honor per favor of Colonel Wilson. Mr. 


Connolly offered to enlarge us on condition of giving bail to take our trial 
at Staunton court in Virginia which, the other gentlemen and I refused, so 
that we go to jail this day, where we intend to remain till your Honor’s 


| pleasure is known, which we make no doubt will be in a short time. It is 


true, our going away from our families and business at this time, will be 
attended with very great inconveniences, buf we are willing to suffer that, 


_and a great deal more, rather than bringa disgrace on the commission which 
| we bear under your Honor. I am with great respect, your Honcr’s most 
‘| obedient and most humble servent, 


*“ DEVEREUX SMITH.” 


Mr. McFarlane’s letter is of the same tenor with the foregoing one from 


| Mr. Smith. 


“ The board taking into consideration the said letters, as well as the let- 


|| ters and papers laid before them at their last meeting, are of opinion, that 
| the most advisable step to be taken on this occasion by the government will 
| be to appoint Commissioners to go as soon as possible to Williamsburgh, 
in order to represent to the government of Virginia the ill consequences 
|| which may happen to the persons and properties of his Majesty’s subjects, 
‘| if an immediate stop be not put to the disorders and violent proceedings 


which have been begun and are now carrying on under the authority of the 
government, within the western lands of this province ; also to confer with 


| the said government on the most proper measures for establishing peace 
_ and good order among his Majesty’s subjects of both governments ; and for 
_ that purpose to endeavor to agree upon a temporary line of jurisdiction ; 


and further, to request that the said government will, without loss of time, 


join with the proprietaries cf this province in an application to the Crown || 
to appoint Commissioners for running and ascertaining the true boundary | 


lines between Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


“ The board were likewise of opinion that a Jetter should be written to the 


three magistrates who have been put under an arrest by Mr. Connolly, | 


thanking them for their spirited behavior, and acquainting them that proper 
care shall be taken to supply them at the expense of this government, with 
all necessaries which may render their situation as comfortable and easy as 
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possible until their discharge can be obtained ; and also that a letter of in- 
structions be sent to the other magistrates of Westmoreland respecting their 


future conduct.” | 


«“ Ata council held at Philadelphia, on Friday, 22d April, 1774: 

+‘ Present, the Ilonorable John Penn, Esquire, Governor, Richard Pe- 
ters, Andrew Allen, James Tilghman, Edward Shippen, Jun., Esquires, 

« A member of council laid before the board draughts of two letters pro- 
posed to be sent to the magistrates of Westmoreland county, which were 
read, and after a few alterations made to them, were ordered to be fairly | 
transcribed, and dispatched to-morrow by the express, who eame from that 
county. ‘The letters follow in these words, viz: 


Philadelphia; April 22, 1774. 


“ GENTLEMEN: I received yout several letters informing me of your ar- | 
rest and confinements on warrants issued by Doctor Connolly, and carinot 
but greatly approve your spirit and the attachment you have shown to the | 
interest of this province. But as the confinement of your persons at so | 
great a distance from your homes must be very injurious to your private 
concerns, if you can procure your enlargement, by finding bail, I shall by 
no means disapprove such a step. I shall with all possible expedition, send | 
Commissioners to my Lord Dunmore, to apply for your discharge ; andas | 
Colone! Wilson is so obliging as to offer to call at Staunton, in his way | 
home, I have instructed him to procure for you any security or credit you | 
| may stand in need of, and shall do every thing in my power to free you | 
from your disagreeable situation, or to make it as comfortable as may be. | 
1 am, gentlemen, your very humble servant, 


“JOHN PENN. 


“To Aineas Mackay, Devereux Smith, and Andrew McFarlane, 
Esquires, Justices of the Peace for the county of Westmoreland.” 


Philadelphia, April 22, 1774. 


**GeNTLEMEN: The present alarming situation of our affairs in West- 
moreland county, occasioned by the very unaccountable conduct of the go- | 
| vernment of Virginia, requires the utmost attention of this government, and 
| therefore I intend, with all possible expedition, to send Commissioners to 
| expostulate with my Lord Dunmore upon the behavior of those he has 
thought proper to invest with suck power as hath greatly disturbed the 
peace of that county. As the government of Virginia hath the power of 
raising militia, and there is not any such in this province, it will be in vain 
to contend with them in the way of force; the magistrates therefore, at the 
same time that they continue with steadiness to exercise the jurisdiction of | 
Pennsylvania with respect to the distribution of justice and punishment of | 
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tions, and that our affairs tu the westward will soon be put upon a peacea- 


| Westmoreland county. ‘I'o some management of his, I believe, the opposi- 


| est it should continue where the law has fixed the courts, pro tempore; he 
} lives there ; used to keep a public house there; and has now, on that ex- 
| pectation, rented his house at an extravagant price. Erwen, another trus- 





| tee, adjoins, and is also a public house keeper. A third trustee lives in the 
the present place. A passage in the law for erecting the county is, that the 


_ as long as they please—for a little management might prevent a court house 
and jail being built these twenty years. ‘This is an explanation of a peti- |. 


and who acted more from their feelings for multitudes whom they saw suf- 


| or will soon be forwarded, which will be countenanced by, I am cer- 
| tain, five-sixths of the whole people. | 
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vice, must be cautious of entering into any such contests with the officers 
of my Lord Dunmore as may tend to widen the present unhappy breach ; 
and therefore as things are at present circumstanced | would not advise the 
magistracy of Westmoreland county to proceed by way of criminal prose- 
cution against them for exercising the government of Virginia. I flatter my- 
self that our commissioners to Virginia will succeed according our expecta- 


ble and quiet footing. Iam gentlemen, your very humble servant, 
“JOHN PENN. 
“To William Crawford, Esquire, and his Associates, of Westmoreland 
county.” 


CORRESPONDENCE LAID BEFORE COUNCIL. 


ARTHUR ST. CLAIR TO JOSEPH SHIPPEN. 


Ligonier, January 15, 1774. 
“Sm: This will be delivered by Mr. Hanna, one of the trustees for 


tion to fixing the county town at Pittsburgh is chiefly owing—it is his inter- 





neighborhood, which always makes a majority for continuing the courts a 


courts shall be held in the foregoing place, (tie house of Robert Hanna) till 
a court house and jail are built ; this puts it in their power to continue them 


tion to the House, which was sent down lately—it was begun and ended on 


the Friday of the court week. An unexpected opportunity to Philadelphia |) 
| offered that day, by reason of which it is to the House only, and signed bu; | 


by a few people, but the few that have signed it are the principal people ; 


fering than from their own inconvenience. A like petition to the Govern- 


“Mr. Hoofnagle I hope will be almost home before you receive this. 
I beg you will excuse inaccuracies as I wrote in the greatest hurry— 


| Mr. Hanna holding his horse while I write. I will see you early in |; 





| the spring. And am, sir, your most humble and most obedient servant, | 


“ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. | 
“Joseph Shippen, Jun., Esq.” | 
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ARTIUR ST. CLAIR TO GOVEROR PENN. 
Ligonier, February 2, 1774. 


“IT am honored with your letter of the 20th January, which reached | 





me the 28th, and am happy to find the method pursued at Pittsburgh, | 
on the 25th, did not very materially differ from that you had been | 


pleased to direct. 


“ Doctor Connolly was arrested previous to the meeting, by my or- | 
| ders, on his avowing himself the author of the advertisement requiring 
the people to meet him as a militia, and committed on refusing to find | 


sureties for his good behavior till next court. 
“I was in hopes the sending him out of the way would have put an end 


to it altogether ; but I was mistaken, About eighty persons in arms assem- | 
bled themselves, chiefly from Mr. Croghan’s neighborhood, and the coun- | 


try west of and below the Monongahela, and parading through the town 
and making a kind of few de joie, proceeded to the fort where a cask of 


| 


rum was produced on the parade, and the head knocked out. ‘This was a | 


very effectual way of recruiting. 
“As a scene of drunkenness and confusion was likely to ensue, I got the 


magistrates (who attended in consequence of the letters I had sent them) to- 


gether, and read the inclosed paper, which we had concocted that moruing, | 
and at the conclusion, when they were required to disperse, they re- | 


plied they had been invited there, but came with peaceable intentions, and 
would gu home again without molesting any one ; on which we left them; 
however, towards night, their peaceabie disposition forsook them, and I 
should probably have felt their resentment had I not got intimation of their 
design. I thought it most prudent to keep out of their way. 


“I have no doubt but that the magistrates will do their duty with spirit, 
and I shall take the earliest opportunity to make them acquainted with the | 


support your Honor is determined to afford them. In some parts of the 


country they will have a difficult task, and I am really afraid this affair will | 


be productive of a great deal of confusion. I shall not fail to give them the 
necessary cautions with regard to the Riot Act, and I think I can judge 
pretty nearly how far it may be safely extended. 


“ Mr. Connolly has most certainly a commission from Lord Dunmore, | 
expressly fur Pittsburgh and its dependencies, and his subalterns are John | 
Stephenson, a brother of Mr. Crawford, our senior magistrate, William | 


Harrison, a son-in-law of his, and Dorsey Penticost, who was lately in the 
commission of the peace here. Penticost has, I hear, been down to Mr. 


Connolly since his confinement, and taken the necessary, oaths to qualify | 


him for his military office, and is to assemble the people at Red Stone and 
take possession of Fort Burd*. I have wrote to the Justices in that part of 


—e 
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the country to pews his motions. mn McKee i is said to io appeinted s | 
Justice by Lord Dunmore, but I would fain hope without his consent; at | 


any rate he behaved very well on the late occasion. As he was doubted, | | 


made a point of having him there under pretence of his being Indian Agent, | 
but in fact, as if he was a friend or abettor of Connolly’s measures. | 

«Tt is, sir, extremely grateful to me that my conduct in any part meets | 
with your approbation ; but should I forget to be attentive to any thing 


it 


that may disturb the happiness of your government, or from which you may | 


receive a personal injury, I should be guilty of the grossest breach of duty, | 
as well as the blackest ingratitude, neither of which I trust will ever be the 
case. I am, sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 


“ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


PAPER INCLOSED IN ARTHUR ST. CLAIR’S LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR, 
| 


OF FEBRUARY 2, 1774. 


« As friends and fellow countrymen, which we ought all to consider | 


ought not to be ignorant. 
| 
* We do not blame you for having an affection for the Deli of the coun- 
tries and provinces in which you have been born; ’tis a natural, ’tis a praise- 


to discover and give the deserved preference to different systems oflaws and 
forms of government, for which but few have either leisure or opportunity. 


has made, the number of people that flock to it from every part of the world, 
and particularly the much greater value of landed property than in the ad- 
joining parts of the neighboring countries, evince that it is no very defec- 
tive one ; evince that its laws are mild and salutary, and that property and 
liberty, civil and religious, is well secured, and that it has some advantages 
over its neighbors. 

| | We doubt not but you will readily acknowledge these matter; but you 
| will reply, it is nothing to us; the soil we live on being no part of Penn- 
sylvania; we can have no part of the advantages or disadvantages aris- 
ing from its constitution. 

| « We well know much pains have been taken to persuade many of you 
| to a belief of this, and likewise that the proprietaries have industriously de- 
| | layed to settle their boundary. ‘There is not the least foundation for either. 


“ The proprietaries of Pennsylvania claimed the country about Pittsburgh, 


| and the settlers quietly acquiesced in that claim ; and as soon as doubts be- 
60 








| each other, from whatever different quarters of the globe we have met | 
| here, suffer that we make you acquainted with some _— of which you | 


worthy affection! And it requires a Jength of time and diligent application | 


“We do not tell you the plan of Pennsylvania is a perfect one. Such | 
no human institution is or ever was ; but the rapid progress Pennsylvania | 


« The Honorable John Penn, Esq.” 
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gan to arise about it they took effectual pains to satisfy themselves whether 
or not they were right in that claim, and actually found the country 2 con- 
siderable distance west of that place within their province ; And so far are 
they from delaying the running their boundary line, we have the best au- 
thority for saying that a petition has been a considerable time before his 
Majesty for that very purpose. You must be sensible it would be to little 
purpose to run it without the concurrence of the Crown ; certainly it would 
never be conclusive. 

“ The jurisdiction of Pennsylvania has been regularly extended to Pitts- 
burgh, and exercised there for a number years, as the records of Cumber- 
land, Bedford, and Westmoreland counties testify ; and you yourselves have 
acknowledged it, by applying for your lands in that province. Whether 
that extension has been legally made or not, can be determined by the 


Crown alone; but must be submitted to till it is determined. And it must 


be evident to you that Lord Dummore, as Governor of Virginia, can have 
no more right to determine this matter then one of us, for this plain reason: 
the charters of Pennsylvania and Virginia both flowed originally from the 
Crown; on that footing they are perfectly independent of each other ; but 
they are hoth parties in this dispute, and consequently neither can be judge. 


** We would fondly hope no person in this country would wish to be from 


under the protection of law. A state of anarchy and confusion, and total 
| subversion of property must inevitably ensue. We cannot help thinking 


contending jurisdictions in one and the same country must produce similar 
effects, and every atiempt to produce modes or regulations not warranted by 
the laws or constitution of Pennsylvania will also do so ina certain degree. 


“ Any grievances the inhabitants of this part of the country suffer there 


_ is no doubt the Legislature want only to be informed of toredress. Should 
| it be imagined the protection of a military force is necessary, the votes 
_ and proceedings of the last winter session of Assembly will show that, pro- 


bably, it was owjng to the representation of the Indian Agent, that an In- 


_ dian war would certainly follow, establishing a military force at Pittsburgh, 
| that such protection was not then granted, and time seems to have shown 
_ he was not in the wrong. 


“If that effect would have supervened ata time when his Majesty’s 
troops were just withdrawn, when the country was naked, defenceless, and 
alarmed, and when the Indians were accustomed to the idea of troops in their 


| neighborhood, much more is it to be doubted the establishing a militia, 


| which is a military force, will produce that effect now when they have 
_ been so long disused to it. 


“ As his Majesty’s Justices and protectors of the public peace of Penn- 
| sylvania, it is our duty to tell you your meeting is an unlawful one, and 


| that it tends to disquiet the minds of his Majesty’s liege subjects. We do 
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in his Majesty’s name require you to disperse, and retire yourselves peace- || 


ably to your respective habitations, Present when this was read. 
« Alexander McKee, AZneas Mackay, William Louchry, Van Swearin- 
gen, James Pollock, William Bracken, James Cavet, Arthur St. Clair.” 


ARTHUR ST. CLAIR TO JOSEPH SHIPPEN, JUN. 
Ligonier, February 25, 1774. 


« Dear Sin: The disturbances that have begun in this country seem to 


'| be increasing, and unless some effectual method is soon fallen upon to put a 


stop to them, will soon come to a formidable head. What that method 
should be it is difficult to say, but probably the running a temporary Tine 
might quiet the people a little, though [ doubt very much if even that would 
not now be opposed, 


«As much the greatest part of the inhabitants near the line have remov- | 


ed from Virginia, they are inexpressibly fond of any thing that comes from 
that quarter, and their minds are never suffered to be at rest. Mr. Crog- 


han’s emissaries (and it is astonishing how many he has either duped or se- 
duced to embrace his measures) are continually irritating them against Penn- | 


sylvania, and assuring them they are not within its limits; so that unless 
Lord Dunmore does formally recede from what he has undertaken in this 
country, it will be next to impossible to exercise the civil authority. From 


the very beginning I foretold a second Carolina affair was intended, I am | 


now convinced of it. 

«| have letters from all the magistrates in that part of the country, com- 
plaining of the difficulties they are exposed to, and the open and avowed 
determination of the people not to submit to their jurisdictions. However, 
they are all still as yet, and I will do what in my power lies to continue them 


so ; as one step towards it, and to convince the others that we in some | 


measure are in earnest, I intend immediately removing my office to Pitts- 
burgh, adjoining, there to live the moment I can get my farm off my hands 
here. 


“ T inclose you a letter from Mr. Spear, which I received by the bearer. | 


I shall immediately write to Mr. Swearingen to commit, without ceremony, 


any person who shall attempt to oppose or molest him in the execution of | 


his office. Excuse the haste I am almost always obliged to write to you 
in ; opportunities offer unexpectedly, and the people waiting. I am, dear 
ARTHUR ST. CLAIR.” 


sir, your very humble servant, 


| INCLOSED IN ARTHUR ST. CLAIR’S LETTER TO JOSEPH SHIPPEN, JUN., 


OF FEBRUARY 25, 1774. 
Pittsburgh, February 23, 1774. 


“Dear Sir: I am just now informed that the Virginians up the Monon- 
gahela have had two or three musters lately ; one at Red Stone Old Fort, 


| 


\| 
and one yesterday at Paul Froman’s, on the other side of the Monongahela; | 
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and I am also told they had a meeting at Mr. Penticost’s own house, in 
consequence of which Mr. Penticost wrote to Mr. Swearingen to act no 
longer there as a Pennsylvania magistrate at his peril. I therefore think it 
would be advisable to endeavor to have a stop put to those proceedings, if 


| possible, as it creates the greatest disturbance, and very much retards the 


execution of our civil process. I am, in haste, dear sir, your humble ser- 
vant, JOSEPH SPEAR.” 
« P. 8. This news has just come to hand, otherwise I would have wrote 


I know not what for.”’ 





ENEAS MACKAY TO GOVEREOR PENN. 
Pitisburgh, Apvil 4, 1774. 
“Sir: Since the return of the celebrated Doctor Connolly from Virginia 
last to this place, which he did on the 28th March, our village is become 
the scene of anarchy and confusion. ‘The Doctor was taken into the sher- 


| iff's custody here the 24th day of last January, in consequence of his ex- 


traordinary advertisement, He was but a few days in jail before he found 
, 
means to prevail with the sheriff, and obtained his leave to visit his asso- 


ciates at this place, where he staid a few days, and then, instead of return- | 


| ing to jail, according to his promise to the sheriff, he went up to Red Stone 
_ settlement, where, with the assistance of his friends in that quarter, he as- 


sembled about twenty men, who guarded him from there to or near the fron- 


| tiers of Virginia. 





“On the 30th of March a party from Chaster* settlement joined the Doc- 
tor at this place. On hearing of that circumstance Sheriff Proctor and the 


_ you more full. Dr. Connolly ‘is just now going over the run to Red Stone, 


Justices Smith, McFarlane and myself repaired to the Fort in order to dis- | 
cover the Doctor’s intentions, and if we found them any wise tumultuously | 


disposed, to read to them the Riot Act. There we found some twenty odd 
men, some with and some without arms, and the Doctor before them with 
two letters in his hands, both of which he said he had just received from 


| Lord Dunmore, with orders to make them (the militia) acquainted with the 


contents, and this he immediately did by reading the papers to them. In | 


the first of these letters his Lordship greatly applauded the Doctor’s con- 


duct, when taken by the sheriff, for not giving bail, and commanded him to | 


persevere in the prosecution of the plan he begun upon, maintaining the 
possession of Fort Pitt and it dependencies, and to put the militia and other 
Virginia laws in force, concluding with a promise of being powerfully sup- 
ported by his Lordship 

“The other letter the Doctor declared to be duplicate of his Lordship’s 
answer to Governor Penn’s letter, relating to the militia muster, when first 


set on foot in this place last January. Just as the Doctor had done reading | 





* Perhaps Chartiers. 
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these instruments, he turned on his heel, and gave us to understand he 
would be glad to speak to us in a bar room just at hand, when he said that 

although he, in obedience to Lord Dunmore’s positive orders, had assem- 

| bled these men, in order to hear the aforesaid letters read, he had no inten- 
tion to take any step contrary to the established rules of law at this place, 
until after the court, which would set in a few days, when he said he was 
determined to deliver himself up, and abide by the judgment of the same, 
and requested of us to observe the like pacific measures in the mean time. 

| We told the Doctor we are averse to violent proceedings, unless forced to it 
in our own defence, but expected he, the Doctor, did not mean we should 
desist from exercising the duty of our station, as conservators of the peace, 
till that time. ‘To this he replied, he did not. 

“ Next morning, the 31st of March, the sheriff served a writ on William 
Christy, a militia Lieutenant, on notice of which the Doctor had the sheriff 
taken by a King’s warrant, and he was actually in custody for some little time; 
and ever since that time there are parties of armed men in constant pursuit 
of our Deputy Sheriff and Constables, by which means it is impossible for 
us to do any business. 

«The Doctor is now in actual possession of the Fort, with a body 
guard of militia about him, invested, as we are told, with both civil and 
military power to put the Virginia law in force in these parts; and a con- 
siderable number of the inhabitants of these back parts of this county are 
ready to join him on any emergency. Every artifice are used to seduce the 


| people; some by being promoted to civil or military employments, and | 


others with the promise of grants of lands on easy terms: and the giddy 


| headed mob are so infatuated as to suffer themselves tu be carried away by | 
these insinuating delusions ; for instance of which, the two constables ap- | 
pointed to serve as such in this townshiip, (one of whom, Philip Reily by | 








_ name, was sworn in at last January court,) both deserted us and joined the | 


| Doctor’s party. It is most certain the Doctor is determined to carry his 
"point, or lose his life in the attempt; and it is equally certain he has all the 

encouragement and promises of support from Virginia that he can wish for, 
_ so that unless an effectual remedy be speedily applied we known not what 


| a 
| may be the consequence, for matters are carried to a very dangerous length i 


| already, and are likely to become more so every day. 


| “ We are told the Colonel of militia of Augusta county is under orders to 


| be in readiness to march to this place on the shortest notice. Lord Dun- | 


| more has actually inclosed twelve commissions to the Doctor to fill up for 


| militia officers at his own discretion. 


| “ We will have another general muster at this place some time this 


|| month, and we are assured a strong body of the militia will appear with 


| arms at the court, with an intention no doubt, to rescue Connolly, and per- 


| 
| haps will attempt something else. 











| dient servant, 
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« The Indians are greatly alarmed at seeing parties of u:wed men patrol- 


ing through our streets, not knowing but there is hostility intended against | 


them, and their country, I remain, sir, your most humble and most obe- 
AENEAS MACKAY.” 


GEORGE CKOGHAN TO DAVID SAMPLE. 

April 4th, 1774. 
‘ «Sir: [have been long convinced that Fort Pitt and its dependencies 
was without the limits of Pennsylvania, and no less convinced that the laws 
of that Province could have no force or power beyond its limits, yet as I 
have always considered any law better than no law, I have countenanced the 
law of that province hitherto, by pleading to some actions against me, and be- 


| ing bail to others, though at the same time I have always denied the jurisdiction 


by not paying any taxes, as in that case my liberty and property was in as 
much danger as all the rest of my fellow subjects in the colomes have 
thought theirs, by subimitting to a tax laid on them by the British Parlia- 


| meat, and which they have always withstood. Now, sir, as the colony of 


Virginia has this winter extended the laws of that government to this part 


of the country, by raising the militia and appointing civil officers, I shall no | 


longer countenance the laws of your province by pleading to any actions 
brought against me, unless brought by the colony of Virginia; for it must 
be granted, that if any colony has a right to extend their laws to this coun- 
try, Virginia must, till his Majesty’s pleasure be known therein. Since this 
change has happened, two actions have been brought against me from your 
court, one at the suit Richard and William Butler, the other at the suit of 
Joseph Spear. As you are my attorney, I desire, when those actions are 
called in court, that you wont appear to them, and I request that you will 
inform the Court you have my directions so to act, and inform them of 


| my reasons, which I should wish them to know, though I have many oth- 


| sir, your most humble servant, 


ers ; but as your,court can have nothing to do in adjusting the present dis- 


| putes I will not trouble you with any thing further on this head. And am 


“GEORGE CROGIIAN. 
“To David Sample, Esquire.” 





THOMAS SMITH TO JOSEPH SHIPPEN. 
Westmoreland County, April 7, 1774. 


“Sir: The present transactions at this place are so very extraord nary, 
that Iam persuaded you will be very much surprised at the relation of them, 


_ifany thing that is absurd and unwarrantable which originates from Lord 


Dunmore can surprise you. I think I am warranted in this observation by 
his Lordship’s letter to his Honor, duplicate of which, together with a let- 
ter at the same time to Connolly, we have had just read to us. 
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“ After Connolly was committed to jail in the manner you have been in- 
formed, the sheriff let him at large on his word of honor to return at the 
court. He did return, indeed, in such a manner as might have been 
expected from his preceding conduct. We heard, when we came up 
to this court, that he was mustering a large party in order to prevent the 
court from sitting. We thought that there could not be any foundation for 





| 
| 


such a report, but at the same time we thought it prudent to order the | 


Sheriff to raise as many men as he could collect, to prevent us from being 


insulted by a lawless set of men acting under the color of authority. This | 


_ time was so short that few were collected on our side, and those few were 


ill armed, so that we found ourselves in a very disagreeable situation when 


we received certain intelligence that Connolly was coming down with two 
hundred armed men. When we found they were at hand the magistrates 


| thought it prudent to adjourn the court, as it was near the time. They 


soon after came down to the number of one hundred and fifty or one hund- 
red and eighty, with colors flying, and their captains, &c., had their swords 


‘drawn. ‘The first thing they did was to place sentinels at the court house 


door, and then Connolly sent a message that he would wait on the Magis- 
trates and communicate the reasons of his appearance. The bench and bar 
were then assembled in Mr. Hanna’s house, where we sent him word we 
would hear him. He and Penticost soon came down, and he read the pa- 


_ per which will be sent down to his Honor the Governor with the bearer of 





this, and then he read a duplicate of Lord Dunmore to our Goveruor, to- 
gether with the letter mentioned befure. 


* The Court told him they would soon return an answer to what he had 
said. (‘They did not think it prudent to do it without consulting together 
and taking the opinion of the bar.) We soon agreed on the terms of the 
answer, and the gentlemen who had the principal hand in forming it, has 
done it in such a manner as I am persuaded will procure him the thanks of 
the government. It contains firmness and moderation, and, as far as 1 am 
capable of judging, it was not possible to form one more free from excep- 
tions in our present situation. One in any other form might have been the 
oecasion of altercations, which might have produced undue concessions, or 





been attended with the niost fatal consequences ; for I have reason to believe | 


that the greatest part of them were wishing for some colorable reason to 
quarrel. ‘I'he bench proposed to deliver the answer in the court house. 
However, in that particular they counted without their host, for they were 
refused admittance, and Connolly waited for them at the court house coor, 
where Mr. Wilson, at the request of the Court, delivered it, and after ex- 
changing copies they departed more peaceably than might have been expect- 
ed. However, the consequences of such proceedings are too apparent to 
need be enumerated; the administration of justice must be entirely at a 
stand, and, indeed, I cannot help thinking that this mob has collected for 
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that purpose, as I am well assured that amongst all those who assembled | 
there was not one single man of any property ; on the contrary, the | 


greatest part of them were such as are obliged to hide themselves from their 
creditors, or such as are under the necessity of taking shelter in this part of 


_ the country to escape the punishment of their crimes. It seems Lord Dun- 
more gave Connolly blank commissions, trusting to his own prudence to | 
- fill them up, by inserting the names of proper persons. Connolly, in or- 


der to be consistent with himself, bestowed one of these commissions on 


oue Teagarden, an old fellow, who has several times been committed for 
felony. I don’t, indeed, know that he has been convicted, because he has | 
always broke the jail. Once I think he was committed to Lancaster jail | 


and escaped, His character is so well known, that those who are the strong- 
est advocates for the present disturbances are ashamed of his being appoint- 
ed one of their Captains. 

“The people in this part of the country who would wish to enjoy the 





benefits of society, and would submit to any form of government, are in the | 


most disagreeable situation that can be imagined: their property, their liber- 


ty, and their lives, are at the mercy of a lawless desperate banditti! | 


In such a situation they look for, and have the utmost reason to expect, 
the protection of government under which they have settled. What is the 
most proper method to be taken it would be presumption in me to suggest. 


There are but two ways; the one to agree on a temporary line of jurisiic- | 
tion until the matter can be finally settled; the other, to establish a sufli- | 


cient garrison at Fort Pitt to withstand the rabble who act under Lord Dun- | 
| more’s commission. It would have been a happy thing for this part of the 


country, if this last measure had met with success when it was first recom- 
mended to the Legislature ; and indeed, sensible people in this part of the 
country, who are well affected to this government, cannot help drawing con- 
clusions from the opposition which that measure met with, which-I am per- 
suaded could never be the motives of those who may have made the opposi- 
tion to it. 


“ The conduct of Lord Dunmore is really the most extraordinary, in the | 
light in which the people of this part of the country are obliged to view and | 


feel it, that can be imagined. ‘To establish the jurisdiction of a different pro- 


vince over the people who have purchased, and settled, and lived for a con- | 
siderable space of time, peaceably under this ; to establish this jurisdiction | 


by a military force, is such an absurd measure,that I believe it will be difficult 
to suppose any in his senses would have adopted it. 


«I hope you will excuse this incoherent scrawl, when I inform you that | 


itis written in a small room amidst the clamor and confusion of a number of | 


people. Excuse the imperfections, I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
“THOMAS SMITH. 


“Joseph Shippen, Esquire.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





























